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A WORD OF 


As will be seen by reference to the adver- 
tising columns, a change is to be made at 
Pine Hedge Farm, the residence of the agri- 
cultural editor of the New ENGLanp Far- 
MER, and we deem it just not only to our- | 
self, but to the readers of the Farmer, that | 
some explanation should be made. More 


than thirty years ago, we undertook the task 
of practically solving the problem, Does agri- 


culture offer reasonable inducements to intel- 


ligent and industrious sons of New England | 


to stay upon her own soil? Few farms pre- | 


sented a more forbidding prospect than the 
worked, know of 


few that have been so thoroughly made over, 


one we have and we very 


or that have reached so high a degree of pro- 
luctiveness 


The farm, managed independ- 


ently of all outside influences, has given an- | 


wer, that the ordinary soil of New England 


is capable of supporting its workers as well as | 


workers in trade 


the average 


mechanics and 


ire. supported, and can also pay its first cost 


Vl 
several times over during the active years of | 


a fair degree of | 


men and women enjoying 

health. Could large farms be made to yield 
the same rate of interest on the investments | 
is do some of the small ones, agriculture, even | 


in New England, would be capable of build- 
ing up fortunes for their proprietors, but this 
is a question that has been outside of our line | 
of practical inquiry. 

len years ago the present month, we com- 
th 
department of the New ENGLAND Far- 


menced ®ur editorial labors in agricul- 


tural 
MER, a position that was grown into, as it 
vere, for we had for years been one of its co- 


laborers as correspondent and reporter, a re- 


ation in which it was thought that more prac- 
tical agricultural knowledge could be acquired 


than by any other means at the time available. 


Our purpose has been a double one, to ac- 
tire an experience that should be of use in 
carrying on farm work at a profit, and also to 
make 
to the greatest number of Farmer readers. 
When looking back through these ten years 


are apt to wonder where 


our experience and observations of use 


f double duty, we 


the strength has come from that has carried 


: along, for we have never been aceredited 


with an extraordinary share of vital force. 


brain work may aid each other, but there is a 


eertain extent, hard manual labor and 
limit beyond which it is unsafe to attempt to 
vo. For thirty years the work at Pine Hedge, 
hoth out doors and in, has been carried on as 

a business firm. The junior member, dur- 
ing the past few years, has been drawing out 
capital for paying the college expenses of a 
professional education and is now in practice 
as a phy sician. The senior members are feel 


ing a little lonesome as well as with 


r weary 
such constant labor as is required on a dairy 
farm, where three thousand pounds of butter 
are annually made and put up into quarter 
pound prints, and where churning day comes 
Lwice every week and no postponement for 
And these are the reasons 
We 
We | 


made the farm and built good buildings 


storms or holidays. 
why a change has been decided upon. 


bought a place on which to put a farm. 


have 


upon it. We have proved that an acre of | 


good land will easily grow the fodder for a 


cow, and that a twenty-five acre farm, of ordi- | 


nary quality of soil, can carry a team and dairy 
animals old and young equal to an animal to the | 
acre, year after year, provided plenty of labor | 


We have 


learned much by both experience and obser- | 


is judiciously applied to the soil. 


vation during these busy years, but there is 
much more that we wish to learn, and feel that | 
we ought to know, that we may keep the col- | 


umns of the New ENGLtaNp Farmer abreast 
with the demands of the times. 


We have full faith in New England agri- 





culture, if wisely carried on. We want to see 


more of what others are doing, especially the 
best farmers in New England. We wish also | 
the soil is | 


how 
| 


to see with our own eyes 


cultivated, and how farmers and others live 
outside of New England, and we propose to | 
take a little time for making such observations 
as may come in our way. 

We had hoped to have continued our ex- 
periments in breeding dairy cattle, for some 
years longer, or till a greater degree of ex- 
cellence and uniformity should be reached. 
Such an undertaking, is, however, the work of 


g, 
a lifetime, and indeed, of more than a life- 
time. But a twenty-five acre farm without 


pasture, is not the best place for carrying on 


such an experiment. A good pasture is al- 
most a necessity for breeding animals and 


young, growing stock, though for cows kept 
for milk production alone, the soiling system 
is capable of bringing the very highest results. 
We think we have done our share of butter- 
making, and are entitled to a vacation. We 
have the material for starting several herds of 
polled dairy cattle, and we know that such 
material is desired by those who have facili- 
ties for doing better by them than it is possi- 
ble to do under such unfavorable conditions. 
We have good cows, and some very promising 
young animals, for which good prices have 
been offered at private sale, but knowing that 
a change was to be made, we have preferred 
to offer the entire herd, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, to the highest bidder, without reserve. 

It would be very gratifying to have an en- 
terprising young farmer step forward and take 
our butter trade, and continue it upon the 
farm. ‘The price received for the past ten 
years, has ranged from fifty cents to seventy 
cents per pound, wholesale, and is fifty-five at 
the present time, and we see no reason why 
fifty cents, or more, could not be expected for 
many years to come. 

Just what the future my bring, no one can 
foretell. Our aim will be to serve the read- 
ers of the New EnGianp Farmer better in 
the future than in the past. 





; Say, 


| the thousands of country 


| ue of articles handled. 


THE LOW PRICE OF MILK. 


“The Farmer’s Own Fault.” 





The above quotation is from an editorial ar- 
ticle published in the New EnGuanp Farn- 
er of Feb. 3, 
Marketing Milk. 
from a West Brookfield subscriber, who asks 


We have before us a letter 


the very pertinent and often repeated ques- 
tion, ‘‘What are you going to do about it ?” or 
in other words, if the low price of milk is the 
farmer's fault, what can the farmer do to rem- 
edy the difficulty ? 
no small moment. Our West Brookfield sub- 
scriber says in his letter, ‘*‘We farmers all 
know that milk sells for less than its real val- 
ue, and we would be glad to get higher prices.” 
But he cannot quite understand how the farm- 
ers are at fault in the matter. 

We fear that the farmers do nof all 
that they are selling milk for less than it is 


realize 
worth. We are quite sure that consumers do 
not fully understand the value of milk as an 
of food, 


been looked upon as being fit only for babes. 


article drink or medicine. It has 
Milk producers should use more of their milk 
at home in their own families. It should be 
found on the table three times a day the year 
round, and should be offered freely to all, old 
and young. It should also be used much more 
than it is in cooking, for puddings, pies, blane 
mange, ete., and especially in warm weather 
should it be made a leading dish with berries, 
apples and other fruits for the evening meal. 
Thousands of farmers in New England have 


been selling good milk for the past few years 


| for little more than a cent a pound, frequently 


| even less, and have been taking the money to 


buy meat from the butcher at rates far from 
economical, when the prices and real value of 
milk and meat are compared. This can cer- 
tainly be no one’s fault except the farmer him- 
self. 


rance, 


We have considered it a fault of igno- 
The 


value of the milk he was selling. 


farmer has not realized the true 
The city 
consumer, whether of the wealthy or poorer 
class, has used milk more freely than many 
would 


farmers who produce it. If farmers 


use more of their milk at home, the supply 
would be diminished by just that amount, and 
there would be just so much less crowded up- 
on the market. 

We claim that the market, except during 
periods of drought, is constantly crowded 
Whose fault is this, if it 
make it 
send it to the city and village market ? 


with a flow of milk. 
be not the fault of the farmers who 
and 
It is not the fault of the consumer, the ped- 
dler the 


the open market and their trade is governed 


nor contractor. They each buy in 


by the law of supply and demand. Except 
in seasons of unusual scarcity, milk is abun- 
dant in all our markets, and is over abundant 
more of the time than it is below the demands 
of the consumers. The truth m the matter is, 
as it seems to us, the farmers who make milk, 
for some reason or other prefer to sell it, in- 
stead of working it up into other products. 
There 


money in the form of milk as if made into 


are times when it may bring as much 


| butter or cheese, but this is not true the year 


through. It requires more labor to make 
milk up into butter or cheese than to sell it at 
the door, but such labor, if intelligently and 
properly performed, will usually pay, and pay 
be skilled labor, 


and of the very highest quality too. 


well. But this labor must 

It isa hard thing to say of farmers, that 
ninety per cent of them do not know how to 
work up milk into its finished and finer pro- 
ducts, but the ninety per cent of ordinary dai- 
ry products forced upon the market attests the 
truth of the Now 


this if it is not the farmers’ ? 


assertion. whose fault is 
The consumers 
give us good butter, and the dealers ask 
for good butter, and nobody wants either but- 
The differ- 


ence be tween the prices of the best and the 


ter or cheese that is poor. wide 
poorest is sufficient evidence that the public 
appreciates good dairy products. It may be 
rather humiliating to admit it, but as we look 
at it, the milk producers are much in the con- 
dition of the cotton planters of the South, 
who merely grow the cotton and send it north 
to be worked up into cloth, and then buy it 
back again, when they have everything at 
home required for mantacturing the raw mate- 
rial into finished goods, except the enterprise 
and skill. 


woman anywhere who is not fully convineed 


We do not know of a good dairy 


that there is more profit in making butter than 
in selling milk at the door at wholesale prices. 
If milk can be sold at the door at retail prices, 
as it is in many country villages to a consider- 
able extent, or if it can be peddled very near 
home at usual market rates, the income may 
equal or even exceed that which could be de- 
of the 


such milk would make. 


rived from the sale butter or cheese 
It is not the village farmer, with his one or 


two cows, that is complaining of the low price 


| of milk, but the complaint comes chiefly from 


farmers who are 
sending off their milk by rail, a hundred miles 
perhaps, to a city market where it is handled 
at an expense, by two or more parties, before 
it reaches the tables of the The 


main argument of the milk producer in favor 


consumers. 


| of selling his milk, has been that it is taken 


off from his hands directly after it is cooled, 
that he 


risk to run. 


has no further care of it and no 
Now in all kinds 
is the care and the risk that increases the val- 
Labor of all kinds is 


and 


of business it 


paid for in proportion to the degree of care 
and skill required in its performance. A rail- 
road company will haul manure from the city 
to the country, for a much smaller rate than 
they can afford to freight sashes for a green- 
house, or perishable fruits to city markets. 


| The farmer pays a higher price for labor in 


the harvest field, simply because of the risk 
from allowing his crops to remain ungathered 
after the proper time. 

In changing milk into butter and cheese, 
not only labor is added to the first cost of the 
milk, but there is a risk of spoiling the raw 
material. Butter and cheese making, as form- 
erly carried on, required that an extra burden 
should be placed upon the shoulders of farm- 
ers’ wives, a class of women who are already 
fully loaded down with burdens and cares. 
Many kind husbands, to their credit be it said, 
have declined to have their milk worked up at 
They have not 
been willing to have the profits of their busi- 
ness depend so largely upon the self sacrific- 


home, on this account alone. 


ing labors of their wives. Many men, and 
probably a few women, could never make very 
butter. It is a kind of work that they 
are not naturally adapted to. To make fine 
butter requires fine senses, and fine tastes. It 
is not every woman who could become a good 
milliner or dress maker, nor every man who 


fine 


could be trusted to make or clean a watch. 
To make first class butter requires an order 
of ability that would allow one to become at 
least a good mechanic if not an artist; but 
there are a great many farmers who are now 
selling milk at very low prices, who are fully 
capable of becoming good butter makers, and 
good cheese makers, and it is nobody's fault 
but their own that they do not learn the busi- 
ness and then carry it on successfully. 

The most enterprising dairymen are work- 
ing up their milk now, and some of them are 
realizing very nearly as much for their skimmed 
milk and buttermilk, after selling their butter 
at a good price, as their neighbors obtain for 
theirs with the cream all in it. We have 
looked upon the low prices received for milk 


during these past years, something in the light 


in an article on the subject of 


Now this is a question of 





of a punishment for inactivity and a lack of 
enterprise on the part of a large proportion of 
those who furnish the supply. They have seen 
that they were making very poor pay for their 
labor, that their farms were growing no better, 
even if they have held their own, They have 
grumbled, but have not taken hold of the 
matter with the right spirit. If any man is 
dissatisfied with the prices he is getting for 
his milk, it seems to us that it is his duty as 
well as his privilege to withdraw his supply. 
If the farmers of a whole neighborhood are 
dissatisfied, they should withdraw and then 
combine to build up a butter or cheese associ- 
ation. We can not recommend home dairy- 
ing except for those who choose it. Associ- 
ated dairying has been thoroughly tested and 
found profitable. It is much easier to find one 
farmer, farmer's son or daughter in a neighbor- 
hood capable of becoming a first class manu- 
facturer of dairy goods, than to find a neigh- 
There 
is a great deal more that might be said upon 
this subject. “The milk trade in the cities is 
sadly in need of being reformed, though it will 


borhood where all are equally capable. 


require a great struggle and combined effort ; 
but any neighborhood of dairy farmers have 
it already in their power to relieve themselves 
without great effort, and it is nobody's fault 
but their own if they do not do it. 


GARDEN NOTES FOR MARCH. 


This month is usually the most blustering | 
and disagreeable in the whole year, yet. the | 
sun is now so high as to give a good deal of | 
heat on clear days, and the thrifty gardener | 
always gets out all his hot-bed glass as soon 
At this time of the 


do not require a great deal of heat, unless for 


as possible. year, beds 


cucumbers or tomatoes; for these about ten 


or twelve inches of manure covered with six 


or eight inches of loam is enough, while the 


covered | 


| 
hardier plants, such as lettuce, cabbages, &e., | 
do not need over six inches of heat | 


with as much loam. A cord of manure will an- | 
fifteen 
hardy plants. 


swer for to twenty sashes of these 
The hardy plants will need 
airing freely on bright days, to prevent them | 
from becoming drawn by the heat of the sun, 
and in mild weather, the plants will need 
transplanting. It is not always easy to do 
this in windy and cold weather, but when 
everything is ready, it can be done quickly 
about noon, when the sun shines, even if the 
to take 
pains to get the loam in the bed fine and dry 
to work ; 


Plants hever do well when set in wet or cloddy 


air is quite frosty. It pays some 


enough mellow before planting. 


soil. 


The skilful gardener must plan to keep his | 


glass constantly occupied with crops; to do 


this needs a little forethought, so as to hav 
the plants ready for setting the moment the 
glass is cleared of any crop; thus the glass | 
used for raising cabbage and lettuce plants 
for setting in the field, can be taken off these 
plants about April 1, shutters 


covering with 


on cold nights, the glass to be used on an- 
other bed where cucumber plants must be 
ready for setting. It takes about twenty days 
to grow a good cucumber plant from seed, fit 
to transplant, so that seed may be sown in 
March for such glass as will be vacant three 
weeks later. ‘The cucumber plants will need | 
to be pricked out as soon as the seed leaves 
are fairly open, in hills of four plants each, 


Two 


large 


and twenty-eight hills to each sash. 
hills will be 


enough to move to the bed where they are to 


weeks afterwards these 
grow, in which they are set out one hill to a 
This latter bed should 


dug along the middle, fifteen inches wide, and 


sash. have a trench 
filled with eight inches of hot manure and one 
inch of loam, on which the hills of cucumber 
to be 


bright day to remove them, and if they are 


plants are set out. Choose a warm, 
moved carefully, having wet the plants thor- 
oughly the day before, there need be scarcely 
any loss in transplanting them. 

The 


be mostly confined to hauling and overhaul- 


out of door work for this month will 
ing manure, and getting ready such tools as 
are needed, and repairing old ones, and get- 
ting all harnesses and wagons in order, so 
that when spring opens there need be no de- 
lay in forwarding the planting. Sometimes 
the land gets dry enough the latter part of 
March to plough in some sandy spots, and 
plant such hardy seeds as peas, radishes, 
parsnips, dandelions, &c; but except in get- 
ting the work out of the way, there is very 
little gain in planting before April 10, and 
unless the land is dry and mellow, it is better 
not to touch it. 

To have a succession of green peas for the 
table, sow on the same day, as soon as the 
land will work mellow, Dan O'Rourke, Bliss’ 
American Wonder, MeLean’s Advancer and 
Champion of England. The first named will 
be ready on early land, by June 15 to 20, and 
will be followed by the other sorts in the or- 
If it is de- 
sired to have peas later than this, sow more 


der named, until about July 15. 


The same 
Sow 
Ist, on the same day, the Narra- 


of the Champions every ten days. 
plan may be followed with sweet corn. 
about May 
ganset, the Crosby and the Stowell’s Ever- 
green, and you will have a succession of corn 
in season for three or four weeks, and then 
sow more of the late kinds every ten days, till 
June 20, and you will have corn till the frost 
takes it. 

So also with beans, sow at the same time, 
May 1 to 10, the early Mohawk, the golden 
wax, the dwarf cranberry, horticultural, and 
pole cranberry; and May 20, the Lima, and 
you will have a succession of beans till frost 
kills them. 
ties of peas, beans and corn that will give this 


Of course there are other varie- 


succession, and some perhaps that many would 
prefer. I have simply mentioned well known, 
popular sorts that will be sure to give general 
satisfaction. 

There is another vegetable which may 
easily be grown in succession through the sea- 
son, and is every year coming into more gen- 
eral use and mean lettuce. It is 
easy to get a good supply for the table by 
planting a few dozen of plants from the hot- 
bed, which can be bought of any gardener, 
and sowing at the same time, (about April 
20,) seed of the black seeded tennis ball va- 
riety. 


favor—I 


Sow seed every ten days, and thin out 
the plants so as to stand ten inches apart. 
The land can hardly be too rich for lettuce, 
and if the weather should be hot and dry, it 
will need watering. Lettuce, however, will 
head pretty well on low, moist land, even in 
time of severe drought. 


W.D. Puusrick. 





RENTING LAND AT THE SOUTH. 


A correspondent of the Planters’ Journal 
is of the opinion that one of the principal 
causes which tend to prevent the Southern 
planter and farm laborer from obtaining a good 
profit on their undertakings is the reluctance 
with which the laborer seems to take hold of 
the idea of working for another. The idea of | 
hiring out to a planter by the season or by 
the year, as New England farmers’ boys often 
do, as soon as they come of age, and then to 
save their wages for a few years or till they 
have accumulated enough to part pay for a 
farm of their own with stock and tools to work 
it with, is one that seems hardly to have en- 
tered the heads of our Southern laborers. 
The ‘‘poor white” and the negro will rent land 
and carry on business on their own account, 


| ¥2B. 


| ing a bushel of smartweed in ten 


| according to the 





even if they have to hire their single mule and 


———— 


run in debt for the seeds they plant, taking all 
the risk of bad seasons and low prices for 
crops and high prices for provisions, tools and 
fertilizers. Perhaps as they have nothing to 
lose they consider the risk light. But on the 
other hand if their crops are good, the -high 
rates charged by the merchants who advance 
supplies and take a mortgage on the growing 
crops, leave very little profit at the end of the 
year that can be placed to personal credit. 
The difficulty is, labor is still looked upon 
as being rather undignified, so the poor man 
will attempt to carry on business rather than 
work out, even when the chances of suecess 
are heavily against him. It is also probable 
that enterprising plauters of ability and means 
are not very plenty who are ready to hire farm 
laborers at liberal rates of will 
take a long while to Yankeeize the South and 
infuse into her people the energy, enterprise, 
thrift and self dependence of the Northern 


wages. It 


farmer or farm laborer who is aiming to secure 
a farm of his own. Yet there is very marked 
progress being made. The South is begin- 
ning to be developed by outside energy and 
capital, and a good example will generally 
The South 


been asking for Northern aid, and where north- 


find followers everywhere. has 
ern men are cordially received and fairly treat- 
The South 


has wonderful resources which only require 
. | 


ed, prosperity is sure to abound, 
the hand of industry to develope. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


Mr. 


with two perfectly 


A lamb was born last week on the farm of 
Ilalifax, Mass., 


formed heads, and two necks of the 


Grover ot 
natural size and 
length, the rest of the animal being normal in size 
and form. 

An Ohio man, who has had long experience with 
sugar-maple trees, says that trees on land sloping 
to the should be 


north tapped on the south side, 


| while trees on land sloping in an opposite direction 


should be tapped on the north side. 

A Kentucky farmer cures fow] cholera by boil- 
gallons of water 
and mixing the decoction 
then 


down to three gallons, 


with their food twice a day for three days, 
every other day for a week. 

—The Florida Times-Union is responsible for the 
story ofa woman farmer who has not failed to 
plant her potatoes in the dark of the moon in Feb- 
ruary, for the last forty-five years, and she always 
puts a small bunch of hog’s hair on top of each seed 
potato when it is placed in the ground. 

I. P. Roberts, Protessor of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell, has given some interesting results of experi- 
The cattle were weighed 
May 1, 


another, 114 pounds ; 


ments in feeding ensilage. 


every day, and from March 13 to one ani- 


mal had gained 131 pounds ; 
being fed 


and a third, 354 pounds. Three heifers 


with food prepared with a good proportion of en- 
silage gained in sixty-six days 146 pounds, 210 


pounds and 146 pounds. 


M. Regnard, a French savant, has been lately 
trying the effect of “blood diet” on lambs. Threc 
lambs, which for sume unexplained cause, had | 
been abandoned by their mothers, were fed on 


“powdered blood” with the most gratifving results 
The lambs increased in size in the most marvellous 
fashion, and attained unusual proportions for their 


age. The coats of wool also became double in 
thickness. Encouraged by his success with the 
lambs, M. Regnard is now feeding some calves on 
blood. 


—A correspondent of the Farming World claims 
that the best time to prune fruit trees is just before 
from February to April, 


latitude. The wounds will then 


the sap begins to flow 


heal over rapidly without leaving dead@ rood or 
The is from the middle to 
the last of June, when the sap flows afresh and the 


scars. next best time 
trees commence a second growth, but heavy prun 
ing should never be practised in June. Much prun- 


ing may be saved by pinching and rubbing off 


superfluous sprouts during the growing season. 


-The 


the following good practical directions for pruning 


Gardeners’ Monthly gives in substance 


ornamental shrubs on the approach of spring: In- 


discriminate cutting back will not answer the de- 


sired purpose. Distinction must be made between 
slow and vigorous growers, and between those 
which bear flowers on old wood and those which 
flower on new growth. Such as grow too strong 


to flower well should be lightly pruned, and in the 


same individual the weakest shoots should be cut 
in more severely than the stronger ones. Lilacs 
and the Philadelphus bear flowers on the wood of 


last year, and to prune them much now destroys 


the tlowers, while the altheas and others which 
flower on the young wood cannot be too severely 
cut In. 

A great many farmers, says Colonel F. D. 


Curtis in the Country Gentleman, comfort them- 
selves with the notion that if they change seed with 
other big thing. 
This is a mistaken idea. 


some farmer they are doing a 
Seed should be improved 
and taken trom the farm where it is grown, and to 
which it has adapted itself. At home is the place 
for improvement. 
a seed can carry the good qualities of a good farm 
with it is ridiculous; but it can carry with it pecu- 
liarities in its nature (growth and maturity) ac- 
quired in one place, which will be unsuited to an- 
other. He therefore advises 


the seed on their own land by 


farmers 
careful 


to Improve 
selection of 


the best ears for planting. 


Prof. Beal, of Michigan, relates that, in order 
to test the belief in the necessity of bumble-bees for 
fertilizing red clover, he made several experiments. 
The first year a few clover heads, covered with light 
sashes of muslin, yielded about two-thirds as many 
In the 
four heads covered before flowering vielded 18, 30, 


seeds as those left uncovered. second vear 
38, and 41 seeds, respectively, while four heads 
that were uncovered yielded 46, 54, 43, and 57 seeds 
each. 
one among 31 heads yielded seed. 


In the third year, of the covered heads, only 
For the 
crop of the third year eleven covered heads yielded 


second 


no seed, while the uncovered heads yielded an ay- 
erage of 374 each. Other experiments showed that, 
with the aid of the bumble-bees, four times as many 
seeds were produced, compared with those from 
which they were excluded. The Professor thinks 
it fair to conclude that the bees are of considerable 
value in fertilizing the flowers of red clover. 


In preparing their Annual Catalogue of Garden, 
Field and Flower Seeds, and Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Messrs. Joseph Breck & Sons, the oldest es- 
tablished agricultural house in New England, have 
outdone all their previous achievements in this line. 
Externally the catalogue is brilliant and tasteful in 
design and coloring; internally it is simple and in- 
telligible in arrangement, profuse in illustration, 
very comprehensive in its contents, and excellent 
in mechanical execution. Of the quality and prices 
of the goods offered, it is enough to say that this 
old firm is still constant to the principle that has 
distinguished its sixty years of business life, of sell- 
ing only the best, and at as moderate prices as such 
goods can be afforded. 

Our Vermont subscribers will do well to send for 
the Catalogue of seeds, plants and small fruits is- 
sued by C. E. Allen, Brattleboro; and our New 
Hampshire readers for that of Ellis Brothers, 
Keene, both of which are apparently up to the ay- 
erage in variety and attractiveness of stock offered. 

Gregg & Co., Trumansburgh, N. Y., have issued 
a neat pamphlet descriptive of the Meadow King 
Mower and Gregg Reaper, and containing numer- 
ous testimonials from persons in all parts of the 
country, who have used these excellent imple- 
ments. The Hon. Fred Atwood, Winterport, Me., 
is the New England agent for the Meadow King, 


and parties who are contemplating the purchase of 


a mower, would do well to send to him for a state- 
ment of its claims. 





SuGarmnac in Vermont—THatr ‘“Srep- 
MOTHER.”—The farmers in Vermont will have 
to tap their maple trees high this year unless 
the snow settles soon. 


Randolph writes us that the snow is four feet, 


| and sugaring is accordingly very hard work. 


The tops of the trees, however, are in sight, 
and the crows, which have been scarcely seen 
for three months, are returning to their sum- 
mer haunts, so the spring is coming by-and- 
by. Mr. Nutting also writes that the ‘‘step- 
mother” we recently described in our Ver- 
mont farm notes, is not public property, as we 
had supposed, but is owned by a party in this 
city who will place it on the market in due 
time. Mr. N.’s silo experience is promised 
for an early number. 


The idea that the little germ of 


Mr. G. F. Nutting of 





Correspondence, 


For the New England Farmer. 


WILL IT PROFIT ORDINARY 
FARMERS? 


At the late meeting of the Connecticut Board of 
Agriculture, which was considered to be one of the 
best ever held by the board, among other subjects 
which were presented was a lecture upon the rear- 
ing of trout, and one upon the management of bees. 
There is no class of individuals that enjoys the lux- 
ury of a nice meal of trout, or of having plenty of 
honey for table use, but the question naturally 
arises, much as they love these things: is it the ex- 
ercise of good economy for the average farmer to 
undertake to carry out the views of an enthusiast 
in those particular directions ? The mission of the 
farmer, in its truest sense, is to provide means of 
subsistence for his family and the animals under 
his care, and lay by such income as may arise from 
the sale of all surplus, and that is not expended for 


the improvement of his farm. Through the exer- 


tions of the farmer the entire world is provided | 


with life supplies, and to a great extent with mate- 
rial for manufacturing ; hence, in order that a prop- 
er balance should be maintained, it is absolutely 
that 
world should continue to hold mainly to the tillage 


necessary a large proportion of the farming 


of the soil and its co-ordinate branches. In order 
that 


of productions, it is right that certain ones should 


there should be a proper supply of all kinds 


engage in, and furnish the supply. In such cases, 


the followers of that particular line become skilled 


and vastly more successful because of continued 


practice and experience; and so in the case of bee 
culture, those who like to handle bees, and enter 
upon it 
from the attention the matter, are 
persons who should be looked to, to supply the de- 
that the 


opportunity to produce 


arising given 


mand tor honey comes from class who 


the 


their own use. 


have not enough for 


Farmers should by all means keep a sufticient 
number of colonies of bees to be ensured (the con- 
favorable) 
of the 


without 


ditions being reasonably 
the 


ordinarily be 


an 


supply of honey for family, 


this 


trouble or the expenditure of very much time. 


use 
very much 
The 


dinary farmer can at- 


can done 


point claimed, is, that no o1 


ford to engage in bee keeping, adopting the regula 
tion style of hive, and all the apparatus necessary 
for transferring, extracting, etc., as was described 
in the 
called upon to abandon the care of all other crops. 
is meant such as 


In referring to ordinary farmers, 


labor in the field themselves, 








There is no 


class that need trusty help more than the farmers ; 


faithful performanee of the work. 


they want men who will do better in their absence 
than in their presence. Such men are to be had 
today even, but these men are wanted in the vil- 
lages or cities, and at good wages, while the green- 
horn is not. Why does the farmer want him at 
his price when the best are to be had at any price ? 
I hope we shall hear from Mr. Dimon again. 
A Farm Hanp. 


For the New Enqland Farmer. 


BARN CELLARS AND FARM GRIST) 


MILLS. 


the Farmer of 
Jan. 20th, is opposed to barn cellars, on account of 
the impure air and gases that they generate: ‘The 


air overloaded with the vapors of the manure heap, 


Your correspondent G. W., in 


and ammoniacal exhalations from the rapidly de- | 


composing mass of urine.” I admire his independ- 


ence in “running counter to the theories of most 
agricultural editors and writers, 
himself in the right, and in this I can sympathize, 
in part, with him, as I was never a “fence man,” 
and therefore seldom on the popular side. But as 
we do not all look alike, so it is not expected that 
we shall all think alike. 


I own the first barn cellar ever made in this town, 


, 


*when he believes 


thirty-seven years ago, and can deliberately say 
that I 
I consider the manure is nearly twice as 


the 


would not 
strong as 


manure thrown out in heaps to sun, wind and 


rain, against the side of the barn in the old way, | 


| where the sun generates heat and fire fang to burn 


as a matter of study, and for the profit | 


ample | 
and | 


up and injure the manure. The barn cellar, with 


stone 
never burns, and is hauled out in spring and 
ploughed in in full strength, and by hauling in ab- 
sorbents all the liquid part can be saved, while, if 
thrown outside, more extensive evaporation 1s Con 
tinually going on, and a greater ammoniacal waste. 

I do not doubt any of his grievances enumerated 
in the list, that 


covered chests and in bags will take on a taste 


“the meal in 
that 


particularly where 


would be nauseating, &c.” That was the case in 
the old corn chambers made in the roof of barns 
| forty or fifty vears ago, and it was a pre vailing 


lecture referred to, unless he feels that he is 4 


and devote their ener- | 


cellars were ever thought of, and had to be aban- 
doned because the meal ground trom the corn thus 
stored, tasted of the manure and breath of the 
cattle. I tried, some years ago, to make my bart 
cellar tight, so that dirt would not freeze, for the 
purpose of composting manure in winter; but had to 
abandon it for the same reasons as G. W. ascribes 
for his trouble. I have now an opening twenty- 
| four feet in length on the east end of the barn, | 
|} where the manure is drawn out (formerly closed 


south side, where the air draws through, 


wies to not only manage the manner and direction 
of labor, but aid in its execution. 

There may be those who are such gentlemen ot 
constant leisure and means, leaving the care of the 
farm to some skilled foreman, that they can engage 
with pleasure in this occupation without a feeling 
that in doing so other interests are suffering, but 
the y are not counted in large numbers in ‘Tolland 
County. This article is not intended to tind fault | 
with the presentation of subjects at the farmers 


meeting; it is only intended to suggest that at such 


times and when the subject does not require a dee] 


scientific presentment, there be such ideas sug 


gested as would be more likely to meet with an ap- | 


proval by the average farmer, and by their merits 


recommend themselves to general adoption. 


fashion at that time with farmers to store their corn 


for tamily use, as well as for cattle, long before barn 


by doors) and several small windows open on the 


and thus 


carries off the exhalations as they rise, into the 
outer world. I think G. W. could cure his trouble 
in some such way, as mine seems to be a thorough 
remedy, and no more inconvenience is experienced 
than if no cellar was there. 

Another correspondent inquires about a farm 
grist mill. I have used one three years, though 
living one and a half miles from a water mill, but 
is the water is uncertain, I think I lose more in 
delay in getting meal, when feeding cattle and 
hogs, than the cost of the mill, in a few vears, 
coupled with the loss of travel of the horse to and 
from the water mill. 1 grind only with one horse, 

| which grinds a bushel of corn in fifteen minutes; 


If a bee keepers’ convention was in session, it 
would be the aim to give all possible instruction 
that would be of immediate benefit to professionals, 
but with farmers it is entirely different. The expe- | 
rience of one is called to mind. Some years since 


the farmers were strongly importuned by the man 


ufacturer of certain cottage bee hives, to enter at 
once into bee kee ping and the road to wealth. Some 
did so; 
but thought 
that he had used the 


had his bees transferred to the new ; 


Betore 
but 


and while pre- 


first he would try the hive. 


old-fashioned box hive, 
afterwards he 


had none and finally his bees died, and with a loss 


viously he had had plenty of honey, 


of S850 for hive, honey, bees and all, he abandoned 


bee keeping. 
There is no roval road to success; it must be at- 


tained by merit and labor. The same rule applies 


to trout culture. It was a capital idea, in view of 
food, that farmers 


the 


the value of fish as an article o 


should have their attention called in direction 
of fishes, but it would be very unfortunate for them 
if they were to attempt to enter into the culture of 
the trout. In the lecture alluded to, all the minute 
particulars were entered into and explained, but to 
the careful listener it must have been apparent, that 
with the liability of failure, attending the labors of 
those 
out in such ar 


that are experienced, the farmer would set 
undertaking with a certainty of fail- 
Admit- 


ting the rare quality of this fish above others, which 


ure that might surely be insured to him. 


perhaps might properly be questioned, is it so much 
superior as to recommend its culture by farmers at 
the expense of time and money required, rather 
than to select some more common variety that r 
quires no care in its culture It is notall sunshine 
Some years since a suitable strean 


Tolland 


in trout culture. 


of water descending Bolter Mountain in 
County was selected for a troutery. 

All the necessary labor of providing dams and 
hatching houses with all their appurtenances, et 
was exp nded, and the entire expense Was seve ral 
thousand dollars ; some trout were reared, but at an 
enormous expense, and to-day the whole concern is 
in a state of decay. If farmers are so situated that 
a small pond can be raised for the propagation of 
food at 
when other things are not in full supply, and is a 


Ox 


fish, it affords a means of obtaining times 
convenience that cannot be too highly prized. 
that 


no dam would be required, which would be still 


the stream of water may be large enough so 


better in the line of true economy. This would be 


far more satisfactory than any entering upon an 
Where the 
of lake, 


voir, or other permanent pond to engage in fishing 


undertaking likely to result in disaster. 


opportunity is afforded, by means reser- 


successfully, an opportunity is afforded for a day of 
rest and recreation, which if given to the industri- 
ous lad or hired man, is no loss to the farmer. Even 
at the risk of being called old-fogyish, it is not con- 
sidered inappropriate to suggest that it is the part 
of wisdom for all farmers to adhere pretty closely 
to the legitimate sphere of their labors, under the 
various heads of stock raising, crop growing, fruit 
sheep culture, the production of 
rather than to take a new de- 
parture, for the purpose of engaging in scientific 


culture, pork, 


poultry, 


eggs, 


etc., 
bee culture or trout breeding, as means of securing 
an income, lest by 
quently the case in the experience of the past, mor- 


so doing, as has been too fre- 


tifying failures result, at an expensive cost for the 
experience gained. Witiiam H. Yromans. 
Columbia, Conn., 1883. 


For the New Enqland Farmer. 


FARM HELP. 


the Far- 
mer of Feb. 17, by John Dimon; I think he is 
right in many ways, and in many ways he is not. 


I was much interested in an article in 


I think there is just as good farm help now as there 
ever but the men who would like to work on 
a farm, and the men who would be the best of help, 
are smart enough to earn more at some other kind 
of work than most farmers are willing to pay. 


was, 


Farmers complain of the poor help they are obliged 
to hire, for the reason they can get no better, but at 
the same time, if they had a chance to hire a man 
who could do every kind of farm work, and do it 
understandingly, and at the proper time, and in a 
proper way, whether he was told to do it or not, 
would they be willing to pay him fifty dollars per 
month, and board? I think not; and why? 
cause they can go to the cities and hire a Dane, or 
Irishman for fifteen dollars per 
That is just why; and at the same time 
the good farm hand goes to the city and engages 
with some business man to work in a store, or on 


Be- 


a Swede or an 
month. 


the road, at seventy-five dollars per month, (and 
expenses if on the road.) Now this same man 
would work for less on a farm, because he likes it, 
but he is driven from it by the worthless farm help 
that Mr. Dimon is speaking of. Is this right? In 
most kinds of 5usiness, men are paid in proportion 
to what they can do, not always as to quantity but 
as to quality as well. Thus, if a man can do for 
his employer three times as much in quantity or 
quality, he receives three times the pay, and is the 
man who always has plenty of work. 

Now, why should not farmers pay the same 
way? There is no kind of work that needs as 
good help as on the farm, for a man may slight a 
piece of work and it will not come to notice for 
months, and again a little neglect of cold frame or 


hot beds, even for an hour, might cause the loss of 


the man’s wages for a whole season. Why should 
not a man have pay for his ability on a farm as 
well as anywhere, instead of having his wages 
regulated by the amount of manure he can shovel 
or the amount of wood he can saw? Ifa man 
wants to hire men cheap, to do some of the coarser 
work, why, that is all right, but don’t complain of 
farm help until you have offered a man what he is 
worth to other people. There is no class that can 
afford to pay their help better wages than the far- 
mers, for with them everything depends on the 


| horses ground than four quarts whole. 


one, as he related, purchased a county right, | 





| of all metal mills, their sieve would not 





bushel of corn with ease in five min 


] 


can crack a 


utes, grinds and cracks oats without clogging, 


I think three quarts is much better fed to 
With 


horses it will grind eight bushels an hour with eas¢ 


of which 
two 
does not grind the meal all fine 


to the horses. It 


enough for family use; the meal is sifted when de- 
sired, the sieve operating 
make bread 


If the speed were increased by 


third to one-half being fine enough to 


for family use. 


means of a smaller pulley to 450 turns a minute, I | 


It is 
of cast steel, hardened as hard as a file; when worn 


think it would grind twelve bushels an hour. 


out, the grinding parts can be easily and cheaply 
the 
but it 


replaced, (so says circular.) It also grinds 


corn in the ear, goes too hard for my one- 
can be attached to it, if I 
Wm. L. Boyer & 


Germantown Avenue, 


horse power, though two 
had them. Manufactured by 
Bro., at their factory, 2101 
Philadelphia. Price, 
with fly wheel, $55, according to their circular. 
N. H., 1883. M. J. 
would 


Epping, HARVEY. 


re F have none but a cast steel mill; 


work with 
their arrangement. I had to make one of my own 


to give it sufficient vibration. M. 2. Bs 


kor the 
WINTER FARMING IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


New England Farmer. 


For several weeks the ranchmen have been busy 
with their gang and sulky ploughs, and the result of 
their labor is now seen in the green fields of grow- 


ing grain, which cover thousands of acres of this 


valley in the great southern county of California, 
which contains 23,472 square miles or three times 
the area of Massachusetts. The work that I have 


seen done with the gang plough would not satisfy 


the model farmer ot New England, it being very 
shallow, and where there has been a rank growth 
the wild 


was 


of weeds, es pec ially 


crop of last season harvested, it 


plough to clog and occupies the time of team and | 
driver; but the work done with the sulky plough is | 


almost perfect, cutting a furrow sixteen inches 
wide and from six to eight in depth, it completely 
covers all weeds and stubble, leaving the ground in 
the best possible condition to receive the grain, 
which is merely covered by the Acme Harrow and 
afterwards dragged with the leveler, which is very 
useful, especially on adobe soil, in breaking the 
lumps of earth and leaving it in a better condition 
for the harvester. 

The farmers are now planting potatoes and early 
vegetables, although many do not plant any, for 
they can buy them of the Chinamen cheaper than 
The Chinamen will bring to 
your door nearly all kinds of vegetables every day 
Their the 


which require no irrigation, and the few frosts of 


they can grow them. 


in the year. farms are on low lands 


winter in the valley do them but little injury. In 
the foot hills frost is seldom known, and tomatoes 
and strawberries may be picked every month in 
Fertilizers are but little used here, even 


collects 


the vear. 
that 
outside of the road or any place to get it out of the 


which about the corral being carted 


way, and in some cases they will move the stable, | 


This has been the 
practice in the past, but the people from the States 
who are now coming here find that a little fertiliz- 


it being the easiest to move. 


ing material, judiciously applied, is no detriment 


even to this soil, which seems only to require water | 


By the first of March the 
great vineyards and orchards will have had their 


to yield enormous crops. 


annual pruning, and the hardest work of the year 
be done. We receiving that which is 
wealth to the farmer here, a heavy rain with a good 


are now 


prospect of more on the morrow. SERO. 


Feb. G6, 1883. 


For the New England Farmer. 


HOW DO TREES GROW? 





In a book written by the late Prof. Frank Buck- 
land, called The Log Book of a Fisherman and 
Zoologist, is an account of a visit paid by him to 


Earl’s Court, Kensington, the former residence of 


the great surgeon, John Hunter. He says: “In 
the pathway near the house I observed a tree bear- 
ing very peculiar incision marks upon the bark. I 
think these markings upon the tree were also some 
of John Hunter’s handiwork inflicted on it when he 
was carrying out experiments on vegetable life a- 
propos to the heat of vegetables, or more likely as to 
the relative powers of union in the bark of a tree, 
as compared with that of the human skin. The 
markings were mostly above my head, but this 
might be accounted for by the fact that when John 
Hunter cut the poor tree the markings would be 
about the level of his head; but the growth of the 
tree since then would of course carry the markings 
up many feet higher.” 

Has not the great naturalist made here an infer- 
ence founded on a theory entirely erroneous? Do 
markings or wounds made in the bark of a tree 
ever rise higher above the ground than the level at 
which they were made? My own experience and 
observation extending over half a century, lead 
me to the conclusion that they never do. I have 
heard persons speak of the crotch of a tree as grow- 
ing higher as the tree advances in age. In one sense 
this is true and liable to create a wrong impression 
in the minds of those not familiar with the habits 
of trees. The inside of the crotch in some cases, 
rises considerably as the trunk of the tree increases 
in bulk, but this is owing to the gathering up of the 
wood and bark in the fork in consequence of the 
pressure of the outside growth of the two or more 
trunks that form the crotch. I believe a fastening 
ring for a horse, for instance, which is driven into 
the wood of such a fork, would never rise higher, 
but the crotch might gradually close above it to 


undertake to farm without one. | 


walls, is much cooler, and the cattle manure | 


with the mill, from one- | 


including sieve arrangement, | 


sunflower, since the | 
causes the | 


some height in a long run of years. I would like | 
much to get the result of observations by any of | 
your readers who are experienced in wood craft. 

AUGUSTIN} 
Feb, 22, 1883. 


SHURTLEFPF. 
High St., Brookline, 





Selections. 


METHODS OF PRESERVING MILK. 





Ilow to keep milk from souring in warm 


weather, is an inquiry that comes from two or 
three friends at once. Cooling rapidly as 
soon as drawn is one process; and when the 


; 

temperature of the fresh warm milk is quickly 
| reduced, even if only down to fifty or fifty- 
| five degrees, it will keep much longer. “A 
} 


small apparatus made in London, much used 
in Germany, and costing there about the 
equivalent of twenty-seven dollars of our 


money, the Lawrence cooler, will in one hour 
coo! down over 200 quarts of milk to nearly 
the temperature of the cooling water. But 
one inquirer, in Texas, has no ice, nor hardly 
cool water in summer; then wration of the 
milk may help him, and is more easily aceom- 
plished than any quick cooling provess ; it 
may be done by merely pouring the milk into 
a pail with a fine strainer for a bottom, that is 
supported at some little height above another 





vessel; as the milk flows in innumerable mi 
nute streams through the air, it becomes 
| thoroughly aired, and also cooled somewhat, 
| even if the air is warm. Other devices ar 


but none 
none in which all the 
easily cleaned. 


deseribed, are 80 simple as this, and 


used 


can be so 


vessels 


Before all things scrupt lous cleanlin 
must be observed as to everything with which 
the milk comes in fact; without this, no 


con 
methods of kee ping the milk sweet will be ef- 





fectual. Processes for ke« ping the milk sweet 
by heating it in strong, corked bottles up to 
from 212 to 250 degrees, are patented in Ger 
| many, and claims are made that milk thus 


treated will keep for several months 
The addition of harmless and tasteless an- 
| tise pti substances is also practised, and if the 
| milk is at the same time moderate ly heated 
the preservative agent is more effective 
Such a method is the following: Put the milk 


as soon 


is apes into a px rfectly clean kettle, 


heat it to ab&ut 120 de eTees by ca ising steam 


| designed for the support of growth, or 


GROWTH OF 


CORN. 


There is so much that is suggestive in the 
following letter from Dr. Sturtevant upon the 
growth of corn, particularly during its early 
stages, that we give it in full. It was pub- 
lished in the Experiment Station Bulletin No 


32, Geneva, dated Feb. 24, 1885 :- 


Crop farming is a series of compromises 
We have to so arrange our conditions as to 
secure the average condition, rather than the 
one which, under some circumstances, may be 
the most favorable. The action of the season, 
and of other determining influences, have al- 
ways to be taken into consideration. Thus, 
suppose, for the sake of illustration, that corn 
seed did better laid upon the surface of the 
ground than covered under the ground ; yet, 
in the presence of bird foes and the 
of injury, we should select the method which, 
although giving slightly : 
would protect from vermm. ‘This, however, 
is set an illustration, and is not pretended 
to be the statement of an actual fact. The 
experience of last year, however, showed us 
bptenn peonite from shallow than from deep 
plan corn kernels. ‘The experiments car- 
ried on in the greenhouse show that th 
grain has the power to germinate after being 
dried repeatedly, and under conditions appa- 
rently far more adverse than would occur in the 
field. This fact would seem to indicate that 
the depth of planting corn may best be des- 
cribed as the region of the upper soil, which, 
upon the average, contains moisure during the 
vegetating period in the spring. Even if this 


chances 


worer results, yet 


corn 


| de pth at first appears too shallow, yet the ox 


casional drying would probably have but little 
injurious effect. It is probable that the com 
pac ting -of the soil about the seed is of mor 
importance than we have been apt to consid 
el In the New York, probably, 
corn planted under a scant inch of soil, well 
compacted by the foot, or by the machine, is 
the proper depth. Until 
year showed a difference in germinative 


region of 


some observations 
last 
power between seeds well compacted in the 
and upon which the soil 
loosely, I was not able to understand 
chine-planting in my former farming gave 
much better stand of plant than when the grain 


soil those was cast 
why ma- 
Bu 
was planted by hand ; 
dent that one value of the western corn plant- 
er is that the wheels passing over the 
after it is deposited, press the earth firmly in 


but now it seems evi- 
erain, 


contact with the seed 

| he re are two physiologic il proce sses whi h 
are concerned in the nutrition of plants. The 
first is assimilation, through which the plant 
taken, through the root and through 
the leaf, in the presence of sunlight, and stor 
ed in the plant rhen, by a 
metastasis, this stored material from the air is 
deoxydized and formed into soluble material, 
; for 
storag¢ It therefore follows that in the dark- 
ness a plant can only grow from the material 
which has hitherto been elaborated, that 


food is 


process calle d 


and 


when this elaborated material has been util- 
lized, there can be no more growth, until, 
through the action of the sun, new material 
is supplied by assimilation. The corn kernel 


| food, 


ito bubble through it from clean water ina 
| clean boiler, for about three hours ; while this 
is going on add for every five gallons two 
ounces of benzoate of soda or one ounce 
boracic acid The former substance is un 
questionably quite harmless; the latter has 
long been used in Seandinavia as a food pres- 
ervative, and is believed by good authorities 
to be also entirely harmless Milk thus 
treated will kee p a few days longer than with- 
out the treatment 
| In some experiments of my own, made a 
| few years ago, I found that milk to which 
1-1000th of its weight of boracic acid had 
been added would remain sweet and good 
about twice as lor ras milk without such ad- 
dition I estimated that a person would have 
to consume a vallon ot milk thus preserve d to } 
take into the system 1-l4th of an ounce of | 
the acid: and during the two weeks I took 
several doses of about 1-th of an ounce with 
out being able to pe reelve Any effects what 
ever from it Borax itself sometimes is used 
but is less effectual, and is liable to giv a 
taste to the milk, while this quantity of boraci 
acid gives no taste whatever A new pre- 
| servative, boroglyceride , made from borac 
acid and glycerine, is said to have very great 
pre servative power ; but it is not yet easily 
obtained. In conclusion I would say, em 


phatically, that any adk 
is undesirable, and that only aeration and cool- 


applied for 


ition whatever to milk 


ing should be its preservation ; 
but if there are such 
treatment is imprac ticable it would be allow- 
| able to add 


conditions under which 


a proper dose of benzoate of soda 


or of boracic acid, rather than to have the 
milk spoil before it can be used.—N. FY. 7ri- 
rune 
HORSESHOEING, 
We have pul lished much about horseshoe- 


ing, but the following from the Prairie Farm 





is composed of a germ or chit, surrounded by 
i mass of material placed there for the use of 
the germinating plantlet. The distance to 
which the plant can grow apart from the light, 
is determined by the amount of this preserved 
Conseque ntly, the large seed 
bed to force its plantlet through a 
depth of soil on its way to the surface than is 
the small 
flint corn can carry its plantlet, in some cases, 


is ena- 
greater 


seed. An ordinary-sized seed of 


through eight inches of soil, but many plant- 
lets will perish in the endeavor. ‘The seed 
vegetates under one-half inch of soil more 


quickly than under six inches, and the growth, 
instead of being massed into extension of 
stem, passes into the formation of leaf and the 
increasing of the organs of assimilation. The 
rout of the shallow-pianted seed passes down- 
ward in the form of a tap root, and longitudi- 
nally in the form of fibrous roots, giving the 
plant a secure hold of the soil; and the closest 
observation upon 
planted at various depths- 
one inch, two inches, et 
showed a like firm rooting, 
stand the heavy winds which came in autumn. 
In the case of the flint varieties, we find that 
the seeds from under-ripe ears will germinate 


plants grown from seed 
from one-half inch, 
to eight 
and power to with- 


im hes— 


| as readily as will those from ears thoroughly 


er is worthy of careful reading “In remov- 
ing the old shoe prior to the horse being new- | 
| ly shod, each nail ought to be drawn by the 
pincers independently, and the shoe not torn 
off as is usually the case Ihe shoe being re 
moved, the smith satisfies himself as to the ob- 
liquity of the foot, which is readily done by 
allowing the horse to stand on a “he vel fi or 
and himself retiring a few as to ob- 


paces, so 


angle formed by the front 
on which the foot 


tain a view of the 


of the foot and the surface 


stands Phe angle should be about fifty de 
crees. If the obliquity is greater, or if, in 
other words, the angle be less than fiftv de 


gress, a portion of the crust round the toe on- 
ly and on the ground surface should be 
moved. Should the obliquity be correct, and 
there is a superabundance of crust, it should 


re- 


be removed by rasping and judicious paring 
| from toe to heel. When too great an obliqui- 
| ty exists, it is owing to the heels having been 
yared or rasped more than the toe. Very few 
require any of the horn removed be- 
yond what is done in fitting the shoe; the 
|} more horn there is below the sensitive parts 
| the less mischief nails do. By leaving  sufli- 
cient horn the nails are far removed from the 
sensitive lamine. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary for a nail to penetrate the sensitive lam- 
inex to cause mischief; for if the nail ap- 
proaches the horn, which becomes displaced, 
| presses upon the laminw and causes consider- 
able pain on a membrane so highly sensitive. 

| When the fitting of the shoe is completed it 
made sufficiently warm to ike for it- 

self a se ating or be d, 80 as to insure the foot 
and the shoe having two planes as near as can 


10rses 


| may be 


be obtained. This can be done without de- 
stroying the texture of the adjacent horn. 
The crust which is thus removed, and by the 


previous operation of fitting the shoe, is 

erally found sufficient in working horses to re- 

duce the foot to a healthy size. The outer 

wall should under no pretence be rasped, the 

clinch should be simply knocked down and not 
| let into the crust by making a line with th 
| rasp. Should any portion of horn project af- 
| ter the shoe is applied it should on no account 
| be rasped away, but left. If this is strictly 
| adhered to, the hoof will not brittle 
or split, and a shoe rare ly if ever lost. The 
| sole of the foot should be pared very little, 
and only so much as to prevent bruising by 
| the shoe; nor should the frog be trimmed un- 
less very ragged and the ragged portions like- 
ly to collect and retain dirt and moisture ; 
| then the dea: portions only should be cut off. 
| But when a frog is not interfered with, but al- 

lowed to receive a due amonnt of pressure, it 
will be found to be fully developed in a short 
| Space of time. 


pen- 


be come 


| 


Makine Goop Burrer.—Butter is finished 
in the dairy, but not made there. The stamp 
| of the dairywoman puts the gold in market 
form: but the work commenced in 
| the field or in the and this 
leads at once to the consideration of feeding 
for butter. During the early summer months, 
when nature is profuse of favors, there is little 
done beyond accepting her bounty. 
| The tender grasses are full of the needed nu- 
| trition, and they afford the constant supply of 
| moisture, without which the secretion of milk 
is greatly lessened. Yet, at this season, as 
well as all others, a pure supply of water is 
absolutely necessary. It not meet the 
requirement if cattle have a wet hole full of 
surface drainage in the pasture, or a frog 
pond. While it is not probable that the tad- 
poles and wrigglers, sometimes found in city 
milk, have been drunk by the thirsty cow, 
many infusions do exist in such pe ols that are 
hardly eliminated or rendered entirely harm- 
less by the wonderful milk secretions of the 
animal. ‘The cattle should drink from spring- 
fed boxes; and as often as these, under the 
hot sun are seen to produce green growth or 
floating scum, a pail of coarse salt may be 
put in, and the current checked until the 
fresh-water growths are killed; the salt water 
is then drawn off, and for a long time the 
trough will remain pure and the water bright. 
— Breeders’ Gazette. 


must be 
feeding stables ; 





| to be 


does 





Tur AveraGe Yirtp or Eaas.—An ex- 
change says that the difference between the 
yield of eggs in the most prolific cases, as 
compared with poor layers, is as three or four 
to one. In favorable instances, individual 
hens have been known to produce 250 eggs 
es year. Yet 200 is reached so seldom as to 
ye called a remarkable yield. The greatest 
average yield that we have ever had our- 
selves, in a flock of twelve hens, was 147 eggs 
per annum, while the greatest average in 12 
flocks, numbering in all 200 layers of various 
breeds, was 102 eggs. In the latter case 
there were eight different breeds, and some 
were old hens and others were pullets, and 
many of the number were employed a part of 
the time in hatching and rearing chickens.— 
Tribune and Farmer. 








fhe kernel har- 


ripened. In the flint variety, 

dens from the outside inward The dent va- 
rieties, which harden from inside outward, do 
do not seem to germinate from under ripe 


seed, and in general, so far as our present ex- 


perience goes, we would say that these vari 
eties are less certain to grow than are the 
flints 

One curious series of observations mad 


upon the corn plant last year seem to indicat 
that manuring in the hill is of little benefit to- 
ward increasing the growth of the plant in its 
early stages. It appears quite probable that 
the same manure spread around the hill, in- 
stead of being placed upon it, would have a 
larger influence upon the growth 

quite probable that the influence of 
has been ascribed by the farmer to its loca- 
tion under the plant, rather than to the fact 
that itis manure. Plants grown in clear sand 
and those grown in high rich soil, under pot 
culture, seem to do equally well, until after 
the nutritive 
from the seed. 


It seems 
manure 


substance has been exhausted 
Many observations appear to 
indicate that the young plant feeds, in its first 
stages, very slightly from the soil, although 
this statement seems so surprising that we are 
unwilling to state it as a fact, until further 
verifications take place. In the potato, how- 
ever, it seems far different, the young plant 
feeding, in its early stages, apparently from 
the ground, in preference to using the stored 
nutriment of the cut, if the soil be fertile. 

These statements relating to the peculiari- 
ties of the young corn plant seem to corres- 
pond to the results gained in experience. The 
young plant appears from the soil in from ten 
to fourteen days after the seed is planted, 
forms its first leaves quickly, and then seems 
to stand still for a short time, to wait for 
warmer weather. But, during this time, the 
roots are extending and getting their foothold 
in the soil, so that, in a short time, starting 
from this period of repose, it begins to show 
that vigor and luxuriance with which we are 
all so familiar. These roots of the corn plant 
extend widely in their ranging for food. If a 
corn plant be dug up at any period during its 
later growth, the greater part of the feeding 
roots will be found away from the hill, extend- 
ing, as seems evident in some cases, to a dis- 
tance of at least twelve feet. This range of 
roots cannot be purposeless, but is a provis- 
ion whereby this strong-growing plant gath- 
ers its food from a large area and competes 
with its neighboring plants. How rapidly 
these roots grow, we know not, but we can 
say with certainty that they may extend at 
least three inches daily through the most fa- 
vorable season, under favoring conditions. 
That broadcast fertilizing is a better way for 
corn than hill fertilizing, seems in accordance 
with my own observations. I have known ma- 
ny farmers to pass from hill manuring to 
broadcast manuring, for corn, but I have nev- 
er known a farmer to change his practice from 
broadcast manuring to hill manuring, after 
once having given a fair trial. 

E. Lewis Sturtevant, Director. 





A noted New York State farmer, 8. D. Pratt, 
writes the American Institute Farmers’ Club 
about the care of fruit trees, as follows: ‘‘Re- 
membering Prof. Liebig’s theory that when a 
vegetable is burned the part which came from 
the air in the process of its growth returns to 
the atmosphere, and the part which came from 
the ground is reduced to ashes, I came to the 
conclusion that ashes would be beneficial when 
applied to the roots of the trees. They were 
standing in the soil strongly inclined to clay, 
with a turf around them that had not been re- 
moved for several years. After pruning them 
properly, removing every indication of worms, 
ete., and washing the body and branches with 
soapsuds, | began operations below, first re- 
moving the turf two feet around the tree, then 
with a garden pick the ground was loosened 
from six to twelve inches in depth, taking care 
not to injure the larger roots. ‘Twenty or 
thirty quarts of loose dirt were removed, 
leaving a large cavity, shaped like a saucer, 
with the tree standing in the centre. About 
one pint of unleached ashes was sprinkled 
about the tree, and upon this chip manure was 
placed, nearly filling the cavity. Another 
pint of ashes was sprinkled upon the fertilizer, 
which was gently pressed down, and the hole 
covered with the loose dirt taken from the cav- 
ity, leaving the surface nearly as it was, ex- 
cepting the turf. A young orchard was treat- 
ed in a similar way. The effect was wonder- 
ful. Plum trees that were ‘‘going to the bad” 
revived. Peach trees that had presented 
on ae —— leaves threw out — 
ant foliage, and es gave fruit r 
and fairer than penny 2 am be tot 
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PERSONAL. 
Mr. Ross Winans, the 


now holds in the counties of 


American inventor 


and millionaire, 


Ross and Iverness, Scotland, 750 square miles 


of land exclusively devoted to deer, and = de- 


1? 7 


to extend his preserve 


sires 


A Rome spatch savs that two ladies, the 


t descendants of Amerigo Vespucci, who 


cave the name of America to the western hem- 


are now begging that the pension ol 


isphere, 


ten crowns per month, which was assigned to 


their family by the republic of Florence in 
1690, be restored to them. 

The Bengor Commercial hears a rumor that 
Gen. W. 8S. Tilton, Governor of the Soldiers’ 
Home at Togus, is to resign shortly and be 


succeeded by Col. Andrew J. Smith, the cash- 


ier of the institution. 
The Countess de the 


recently urged her un- 


Bardi, a niece of 


Comte de Chambord, 


1 


le to re-enter Paris on horseback, surround- 


d by Legitimist cavaliers, and wearing the 
white plume of Henry IV. “My niece,” he 
said, ‘*you speak like a heroine ; but it would 


never do for the King of France to be arrest- 


ed by a poli eman and taken to the lockup.” 
3}, Holland, then one of the 


offered 


In the year | 


maritime nations of the world, 


leading 

a reward of 25,000 guilders for the discovery 
of a ‘northeast passage” between the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacitic The offer has never been 


and Baron Nordenskjold 
Stockholm 


formally withdrawn, 


has notified the Dutch mmister at 


that he is going to claim it. 

Mr. Patrick Egan, the Treasurer of the 
Irish Land League, whose recent disappear- 
ance from Dublin, although not discovered by 


after he 
English 


unexpected|y 


the officers until a week or ten 
had left, 


authorities, 


days 
has greatly disconcerted the 
has very 


York, and 


police 


turned up in New declares his in- 


tention to remain in this country for several 
weeks. So far from having made away with 


the funds of the League, he has left them in 


ibsolute safety and in most trustworthy hands. 


Ile deseribes the conduct of the government 
towards the Atsy06r prisoners in Dublin, as 
declares that 


for the 


simply atrocious, and every es- 


tablished rule of law identification of 


criminals, the admission ol evidence, and the 


selection of the jurymen, has been deliberate- 


ly set aside, while perjury has been liberally 


paid for 


Pun Last oF THE JEANNETTE.—Under 
date of Yakutsk, Siberia, Dec. %, 1882, Lieu- 
tenant Harber writes to the Secretary of the 
Navy, giving a detailed report of the opera- 
tions of his party in their search for the miss- 
ing people of the Jeannette. At midnight, 
}, they left Yakutsk for the Le- 
na delta, arriving at Bulun July 3. They 
took in the stores left by E ngineer Me lville, 
ind fitted out four parties with native boats. 
Then follow the chief incidents of the search 
of the different parties from day to day, the 
difficulties experienced from shoal water, and 
the impossibility of procuring native guides. 
They were frequently compelled to wade and 
drag their boats for miles. On the morning 
of August 1, they reached Matvat, visited the 
tomb of Lieutenant De Long and companions, 
and put four heavy bolts through the standard 
in accordance with the 


Melville. Hence the 


June 25 and 2 


and arms of the cross, 


request of Engineer 


search was continued to the northward, and, 
on the 3st, they reached where Lieutenant 
De Long and party were found. <A search 


was made to see if anything remained hidden 


under the snow. Nothing of consequence, 
however, was found. Returning, the party 


reached Bulun on the 16th of September. 
Here the Jeannette party was placed in charge 
of Ensign Hunt. ‘The search was continued 
by Lieutenant Harber and Mr. Schultz on 
sledges. Lieutenant Harber then gives an ac- 
count of the points visited and the distances 
travelled, and notes their return to Bulun on 
the ith of November, and adds: *‘I regret to 
state that no trace of Chipp or his party or 
his boat has been seen by us or any of the na- 
tives. It is probable that I communicated 
with every native of the delta, and with those 
who were near the coast. The balance of the 
report relates to the arrangements for the re- 


moval of the remains of Lieutenant De Long 
and party, and contains no information not 


anticipated by te ‘legraph. 


Catmornita Crors.—The crop reports are 
more favorable than was anticipated from the 
ae yness of the season. In the Sacramento 

Valle »y there is a larger acreage of wheat than 
last year, and with rain within the next two 
weeks, the crop will be up to or over the ay- 
erage. In the northe ‘rn part of San Joaquin 
V alley the same is true, but farther south the 
harvest will be a failure, except on irrigated 
ground. In the counties surrounding San 
Francisco Bay the prospects are fair with the 
usual spring rains. In the southern coast 
counties there 
prospects varying from half to a full crop, ac- 
cording to locality. Very little wheat re- 
mains in the hands of growers, and barle “y is 
held for a rise. 

Oregon advices state that the wheat acreage 
is about 25 per cent greater than last season. 
One-fourth of the growing crop in the Willa- 
mette Valley, was killed by frost, but 80 per 
cent of that portion will ‘be re-seeded. In 
Eastern Oregon and Washington Territory, 
the outlook was never better. There is no 
surplus wheat in Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory or Idaho. The demands of the railroad, 
army and of immigrants, for seed and for con- 
sumption, has exhausted the supply. It is 
not likely that any flour will be imported be- 
fore midsummer. A fair estimate bor the ex- 
port trade during the coming season, from 
Oregon and Washington Territory, is 350,000 
tons. 





Proven Goon, said J. A. Perkins, Nobleboro, 
Me., in speaking of Rubber Coated Scythes. 


| 


is an increased acreage, with | 


Correr houses abound in the Brazilian cities, 
while liquor saloons are few and drunkards rare, 
it is said. All classes frequent the cafes, and im- 
migrants arriving in the country with a passion for 
alcohol gradually acquire a foudness for coffee and 
a distaste for liquor. 


Tue “Postal Notes,” which the Government will 
issue under the provisions of the new law, will 
prove very convenient for the transmission of sums 
of money under $5 through the mails. 


| Coughs and Colds.—Those who are suffering 
from Coughs, Colds, Hoarseneas, Sore Throat, &e., 
Brown's BroncniaL Trocuks. Sold 


DRAWBAUGH has secured patents for a receiving 
trumpet for telephone purposes, which so magnifies 
the sound that a message can be understood ten or 
twelve feet away from the instrument, and also for 
a carbon diaphragm and buttons, which do away 
with the necessity of call bells. 


should try 


only in bores. 
| A pirrie balloon filled with hydrogen gas was 
| recently sent up from Paris by a tradesman who 
| attached to it his name and address. He subse- 
| quently learned that three days later it was picked 
| up in the district of Bielok, Russia. } 
“ROUGH ON RATS.” 
| Clears out rats, mice, roaches, flies, 
| bugs, skunks, chipmunks, gophers. 5c. 
gists. 


Tur celebrated trotting mare, Goldsmith Maid, 
won $364,200 during her career on the race-course, 
from the vear 1866 to 1877. 


larviages and Deaths. 





ants, bed- 
Drug- 


| Crnernnart is already feeling one bad effect of 

the flood. There is an alarming amount of sick- 
| ness in the city directly traced to that disastrous 
visitation. 


MARRIED. 


In Medfield, March 8, by Rev. Granville Pierce of 
Revere, Mr. John Clark of Medway to Miss Abbie L. 
Russell of Medtield. 

In Dorchester, March 7, by Rev. A. T. 
in L. Smith of Marion, Me., to Abbie R. 





Ir was once said of England, the mistress | of the | 
ocean, that “her sails whiten every sea.” The | 
propulsion of vessels by steam, instead of wind as | ,, 
heretofore, has plucked a feather from the plumage | poston. 

| of that wrial metaphor. One of the most formi- | In Abington, March 7, by Rev. B. F. Bowles, Samuel 
| dable of E nglish irone lads, or war vessels, is called | S. Knapp to Lilian F., daughter of the late Sylvanus 
| “The Destroyer.” This floating monster of de- | Nash, both of Abington. 
struction is claimed to be absolutely impenetrable. -— Marlboro’ F Lame 7; by Be - Ww “oy ge J. hee 
All efforts to pierce her steel coat, must, we are | Oey P harna. wet tO Eee arene pop GOMGMCCE 
told, fail. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator, on the | ""y,° Nashua, N. H., March 1, by Rey. Brederick AL 
other hand, never fails to cure the most aggravated | vord, Edward E. Baldwin of Boston to Bessie P. Prich 
and distressing cases ot heart disease. | ard of Bradford, Vt. 


Dunn, Benja 
Wood of 





DIED. 


March 7, Nathaniel Thayer, 75 yrs. 
March 7, David Sargent, 76 yrs. 6 mos. 


In paving out $700 in wages to his workmen, a 
manufacturer at Marseilles, lll., privately marked | 
all the bills. Within two weeks $342 of it was de- | 


Seen : : . > ener | In this city, 
posited in the local bank by saloon keepers. In Roxbury, 


Wuen the blood is loaded with impurities, and In Dorchester, March 6, George Glover, 76 yrs. 6 
moves sluggishly in the veins, an alterative is | "0 —? bag poms SB. ean 8 ure: 6 Oe eae $0 
needed, as this condition of the vital fluid cannot Fa rookline, March 10, Isaac Woodward, 74 yrs. 
last long without serious results. There “ine Mood | eo” Allston, March 11, Thomas Sinclair, 74 yrs. 6 mos. 
better than Aver’s Sarsaparilla to purify the bloo« In Brighton, March 5, Lydia D., wife of Ambrose 


W. Hathaway, 85 yrs. 

In Cambridge, March 5, Mrs. Abigail Howe, 
ly of Petersham, Mass., 85 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Chelsea, March 5, Samuel Pratt, 83 yrs. 6 mos, 

In West Somerville, March 6, BE. R. Walker, 74 vrs. 


6 mos. 


and impart energy to the system. 
former 
Conoress failed to make an appropriation for men 
continuing the work on the Potomac flats, and it is 
feared the health of the city will not be good during 


the summer. 





In East Somerville, March 0, Mrs. Nancy M. Pierce, 
ASHBURNHAM, Mass., Jan. 14, 1880.—I have been | 84 yrs. 1 mo. 
very sick over two years. They all gave me up In Belmont, March 9, William F. Homer, 80 yrs. 4 
past cure. 1 tried the most skillful physicians, but | Mos. 


they did not reach the worst part. The lungs and In West Newton, March 8, Edwin Ray, 64 yrs. 7 mos. 


heart would fillup every night and distress me, on ae epee Falls, March 4, Mrs. A. H. Ran 
and my throat was very bad. I told my children I In Wakefield, Mass., March 5, Asa N. Sweetser, 74 


never should die in peace until I had tried Hop | yrs, 


BRADLEY'S» 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD 
FERTILIZER! 


———_—-= . -o > 

SMT PHOSPHATE 

An artificial fertilizer, to be both quick in its effects 
and lasting in its results, must be a good SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE, for in this lies the fundamental prin 
ciple of commercial fertilizers, the foundation of their 
manufacture being the discovery of the process of 
manufacturing Superphosphate from bone and sul 
| phuric acid. The great superiority of BRADLEY'S 
| SUPERPHOSPHATE over all other fertilizers is due 
to its being a high grade Sup phosphate, containing 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen, potash and all other neces 
sury elements of plant-food, in proportions and from 
materials found by the practical experience of 22 years 
to be the best to meet the requirements of a// crops. 

In distinetion from “special Fertilizers,” adapted 
only for special crops, this Phosphate, containing a// 
the ingredients of plant-food in the best form and in 
sufficient quantities, is a PERFECT FERTILIZER 
for all crops, and is equally well adapted for use with 
or without manure. 

Send for pamphlet, 


Bradley Fertilizer 0, 








mailed free to any address. 





Bitters. | have taken two bottles. They have In Medfield, 
helped me very much indeed. [T am now well. | mos, 
There was a lot of sick tolks here who have seen In Taunton, 


March 10, George M. Smith, 76 yrs. 11 


March 7, Mrs. Betsey Perkins, 


In Raynham, March 6, Edwin Sweetland, 73 yrs. 


102 yrs. 


: ‘pe a » “1 them and are : , 
how they helped me, and they used ther be ogo In Kast Pepperell, March 9, Capt. Asa B. Cobleigh, 
cured, and teel as thankful as 1 do that there is s0 | ovals mos, 
valuable a medicine made. Mrs. Junta G,. Cusn- In Winchester, March 6, Betsey, widow of the late 


ING. William Little, 
In Canton, 
yrs. 1 mo, 
In Hudson, March 7, 


S35 yrs. 


Mass., March 6, William Blackmar, 70 


Bap news for coffee drinkers comes trom Ceylon, 


Fiji and Java. ‘The coffee plant on those islands is Francis D. Brigham, 74 yrs 10 | 


attacked by a plague which rivals the destructive- | mos. 
ness of the phylloxera among grape vines. It is In Stow, Mass., March 7, Hon. Edwin Whitney, 75 
described as a little tubercle which first attacks the | yrs. 9 mos. — ’ ? th 
leaf and then devours everything, finally destroy- a! ee Centre, March 7, Mrs. Abigail Ladd 
s . Nash, SI vrs. | 
ing the plant. In Brookline, N. H., March 8, Joseph Sawtelle, 78 | 
Tue Care, Precision, Neatness and Perfection ex- yrs. 11 mos. | 
| 


In Westbrook, Me., March 7, Anne Butler, widow of 


ag . s 1 iver 
hibited by the very appearance of Simmons Liver | te jate Phine “ax Barnes, Esq., of Portland, Me., 67 yrs. 


Regulator proves that it is the best prepared medi- 
cine in the market, fully carrying out the motto: 
*Purissima et Optima” (purest and best.) 
SKINNY MEN. 
“Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
vigor, cures Dyspepsia, Impotence, 
bility. $1. 





Be Versous ordering articles aedcvrtised in 


| 
our 


columns, will please say that they saw 


the NEW ENGLAND 





the advertisement in 


FARMER. 


health and 
Sexual De 





as a motive power for cars 
elevated railroad 


A rest of electricity 
is to be made on a section of the 
in New York. 


Hew 


Advertisements, 


faz’ Tur wonders of modern chemistry are ap- 
parent in the beautiful Diamond Dyes. All kinds 


THE 
and colors of Ink can be made from them. 


BLANCHARD 


BUTTER-WORKER | 


Marker gardening has become an important 
feature in the industries of Charleston, S. C., and 
the business is so profitable that some of the gar- 
dens are valued at $1000 per acre. The produce is 
sent to the Northern markets. The business is 
largely in the hands of negroes. 








Ir you feel oppressed, discouraged, or out of 





sorts, Wheat Bitters will relieve 99 out of 100 cases. } 
It is the great brain, blood and nerve food. SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
AcCORDING to the census returns, the average 


FULLY DESCRIBING AND ILLUSTRATING IT. 


duration of life is greater in New Hampshire than 


in any other State ot the Union. 
; , he remedy that cured After a two years test by a large number of the | 
Are you Binious? Try the remedy that cures best butter-makers inall partsof the country,weare | 
Mrs. Clement of Franklin, N. H.—Hood’s Sarsapa- now ready to offer, with contidence, to Dairymen | 


rilla, made in Lowell, Mass. and to the Trade, a Hand Butter-Worker, op- 
erating on the principle of directand powerful pres- 
sure, instead of rolling, grinding, or sliding upon 
the batter. 

We claim that it is the on/y Batter-Worker which 
will certainly, quickly, and easily take out all the 


A BAND of gypsies cured a Missouri farmer ot 
rheumatism by means of lotions, and thus secured 
his confidence. They then told him that a large 
sum of money was buried on his farm, but they 


didn’t know exactly where. They instructed him | buttermilk, and which does not and cannot injure | 

to bury all the cash he had for eight days, and then | *begrainof the but er. J¢works in the salt aseasily | 
te we . . of ate caaien and aswell, It leaves the butter in better condition | 

to dig it up, whereupon the place of the concealed every way than is possible by any other method or 


treasure would be revealed. He obeyed, and at the 
end of the prescribed time his 35000 and the gypsies 
were gone. 


machine. It is the greatest labor-saving implement 
ever placed in the dairy-room. In these days, when 
the best butter brings so high a price, you cannot 
afford to be without the latest improved —— | 
for producing the finest quality of ‘gilt edged.” 


VEGETINE is composed of the best vegetable in- 
gredients the dispensary of Nature furnishes. ‘ f " 
heir juices are extracted in a way which preserves We are making more extensively than ever the 
their undiminished medical properties, making it | We!l known 


one of the greatest cleansers ot the blood that can Blanchard Churn, 


be put together. 
with our many recent improvements. Five sizes 
Abroad. 
al 





~ x ry dl made for Fami!y Dairies. Five sizes made for Fac- 
Che Worl 


tory use. Perfect stock and best work. Strong, 
simple, cfficient, convenient, and durable. They 
SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 


are every way “THE BEST,” and continue to be 
The Standard Churns of the Country. 

Great Britain. 
The crop prospects of Great Britain are worse | 


than for many vears, and in addition to this trouble, 
the toot and mouth disease has broken out with 
great violence among the cattle. 

Great distress prevails among the peasantry in 
the west of Ireland, and the condition of the peo- 
ple is worse than at any time since the great fam- 
ine of 1847. People who refuse to enter the work- 
house are dying from want of food outside. 

Mr. Tuke’s committee have selected 4000 persons 
for emigration, half of whom will go to friends in 
the United States and half to Canada. The Duch- 
ess of Marlborough has devoted to the fund for aid- 
ing the emigration the sum of £3600, which re- 
mained over trom the sum she raised for the relief 
of the distress in Ireland during 1879 and 1880. 

In all other respects the situation in Ireland is 
quiet, and there has been a great decrease in crimes 
of violence and lawlessness. 

Frank Byrne, whose extradition was asked of 
France, has been released by the authorities of that 
country, and it is said that he will go to the United 
States. 

Mr. Patrick Egan, Treasurer of the Irish Land 
League, has disappeared from Dublin, taking the 
funds with him. The London Times says that 
there is good reason to believe that the inquiry now 
proceeding will implicate the Land League beyond 
doubt in the immediate patronage of crime in Lre- 
land, even if it does not establish its direct connec- 
tion with the “Invincibles.” The tlight of Patrick 
Egan, unless explained, is a moral acknowledge- 
ment of guilt, from the damning consequences of 
which none of his associates can escape. 

The murder conspiracy prisoners have been noti- 
fied that their trial will be begun on April 9. They 
will be tried on three counts, namely, the Phcenix 
Park murders, the attempted murder of Juror Field 
and conspiracy. 

rhe English holders of the Virginia bonds which 
have been partially repudiated by the Riddleberger 

t, have formed an association to test the validity 
of the act before the United States courts. 

France. 

An election to fill the vacancy in the French 
chamber of deputies caused by the death of Gam- 
betta took place on Sunday without result. 

‘There have been several socialist demonstrations 
in Paris and more or less rioting upon the streets. 
On Friday, Saturday and Sunday there were large 
gatherings, with an occasional attempt to construct | 
barricades, after the manner of Parisian mobs in 
former attempts at revolution; some little damage | 
was done, but the affair was suppressed without 
much ditticulty by the police. One effect of the 
outbreak, however, has been to drive away foreign- 
ers and tourists from the city, and to keep travel- 
lers away until matters shall be more tranquil. 

The Times correspondent at Paris, speaking of a 
rumor that President Grevy intended to resign, says 
the general political situation, the constant strides 
of radicalism, the chronic instability of Cabinets, 
the insults of re-actionary organs and the threats 
made at anarchists’ meetings explain the desire of 
M. Grevy to resign the Presidency. 

Detectives who are watching the Socialists be- 
lieve that Prince Jerome Napoleon and M. Rouher 
are cognizant of the doings of the rioters. 


Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods fora 

‘* BLANCHARD Butrer-W ORKER,” or a genuine 

‘* BLancuarD Cuurn,” and if he has none on hand, 

send postal for Prices and Descriptive Circulars to 
THE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, - CONCORD, N, H. 
Established, 1818 


se ‘opi 


‘OSBORN PLOW SULKY. 





Awarded Premiums ut all Trials. 
For descriptive Catalogue or Agencies address 
Stil FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Me. 


Moseley’s Cabinet Creamery. 


(‘reamery a Res 
COMBINED. 

Sizes for one cow to fifty 

For families, large & sinall 
dairies, factories and for the 
cream-gathering system ; for 
hotels, restaurants, board 
ing schools and like institu 
tions. 

Adapted for summer and 
winter dairying. Used either 
with or without ice. 

Sold strictly on its merits ; 
-, warranted as represented. 
AGE S WANTED. For Circulars address, 

MOSELEY & STODDARD M’'f< Co., 
4teowll Poultne) y, V Vt. 


iqerator 











BLE LL Leave 
Russia. 
The London Times correspondent at St Peters- 


a ve . LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
jurg says that a number of important arrests have | 
been made in Moscow during the last fortnight. | V EGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The arrests were due to the extra vigilance of the —— 
police, owing to the near approach of the day fixed | Is a Positive Cure 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weak 


tor the coronation of the Czar. There is no reason | 
to ee that there is any special plotting to pre- s0 common to our best female population. 
vent the coronation. 

It is stated that the police have been warned from 
Paris of a plot to murder the Czar. A lady has 
been arrested at Charkov. A key was found on 
her to cipher documents which had been previously 
seized. A large number of arrests have taken 
place. 

Prince Gortschakoff, for so many years Chancel- eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
lor of the Russian Empire died on Sunday at wend ot thie epring end early summer time. 

Baden Baden. He was 94 vears old and had been | ribet . 

a prominent figure in European diplomacy and | ee tiara: a 

politics tor more than half a century. It is sus- Preps eae cabal pac a dsp 0 ete 

pected that his death was due to poison, and a post | “tua tecling of bearing down, eausing pain, weight 

mortem examination is to be held to determine the | er ang od Pore ill te - : 

truth of this suspicion. | and , is always perms ly cured by its use 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of cither sex 

this Compound {fs unsurpassed. 

LYDIA FE. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will eradicate every vestige of humors from the 
Blood, and give tone and strength to ag system, of 

Insist on aving it. 
| Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepared 
; - : | gt233and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
e.. a has completed an ar- either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
— ts ss: alia .| of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box 

Over 1000 arrests have been made in Spain, of | for either. Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 

| 
| 
| 








A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman. 

The Greatest Medical Discovery Since the Dawn of Iiatory. 

t#rlt revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 

harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 

firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre tothe 





General Items. 

The trade between Germany and Italy is grow- 
ing so fast that the St. Gothard Railway Company 
is running extra trains. The increase in traffic is 
mostly in coal and iron. Smuggling, however, is 
increasing more rapidly than trade. 


persons accused of complicity in the anarchist inquiry. Enclose Sct. stamp. Send for pamphlet. 
movement known as the “Black Hand,” and the i 

Mayor of Xerez has received a letter containing a ny eo te without LYDIA E. PIXKHAM’S 
threat to poison the drinking water of that place, if and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per be 
the prosecution of the parties arrested is not aban- 
doned. 

Four French men-of-war have arrived at Mada- 
gascar, with orders to blockade the ports of the 
island. Two English war vessels have been ordered 
to the same waters, to look out for British interests. 

A part of the roof of the Payret Theatre in Ha- 


vana fell on Sunday. Several lives were lost. 





cure constipation, — sa, 


aa Sold by all Seaaneree re) 
rs > 37 as L 
PREV REG A 


SO + SS HE 
HOP hl way a yon 
PLASTER 


and hearty action in 
curing Rheumatism 
Sciatica, Kidney Disease, Lame Back, Side or Hips, 
Sharp Pains, Pleurisy, Heart and Liver Troubles, 
Stiff Muscles, Sore Chest, Cramps, and all pains or 
aches in every part. It soothes, strengthens and 


stimulates the! A GREAT 


parts. Sold by| 


vn «scan SUCCESS 
where at 25 cents. 














Business Aotices. 


Tur following has been sent to us for publication : 
COHASSET, Mass., Jan. 9, 1883. 
Having used Bradley's Phosphate for several years 
on corn and potatoes, I cheerfully certify to its good 
qualities. T usually use about 500 pounds per aere for 
these crops. Last year I used about 200 pounds per 
acre as a top dressing for grass, and I eut two good 
crops. It ‘A the best Fertilizer I have ever used. I 
have also used it on other hill crops, ond always with Hop Plaster Co., Sole Manufacturers 
satisfactory results. PeTER C. KIMBALL. % Mailed on receipt of price. 
CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, Gen Agts, Boston. 
Horticultural Society, “writes : 


“T have used, at ‘different times, Bradley’s Super- 


yhosphate with adv antage, and I cordially recommend ro 
t as a valuable fertilizer, especially in hastening the 
early growth of plants. If used with barn-yard ma- 
nure I think the combination is most excellent for ag- 
ricultural purposes,’ 


Hon. Francis B. Hayes, President of Massachusetts 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Re FROM CHQICE, LA EFOWLS, 
Sg per 13. JOH REDGE, 
‘Daan, Mass. 


SMALL FRUITS, 


Human Blood. 
On the purity and vitalit ty of the blood yt te! By Ot AND 


depend the vigor and hea of the whole 
apetem. Disease of various kinds is often sea iy Cirenlar. poe H. > Evghy | ese 


only the sign that nature is trying to remove 
the aterne cause. A remedy that gives Chromo Cards, latest out, name on, 
« Til. List and Lai sa” - 











} corn for 
| North, 


Wt? 


19 BOSTON, MASS. 


-DAIRYMEN! 


USE HOLTON’S 


PERFECT BUTTER COLOR 
NEW COLOR 


In liquid form. It gives to butter the perfect June 
color, and never a reddish shade. It will not color the 
buttermilk or turn rancid, and is as harmless as the 
butter itself. Put up in 1, 4 and 10 oz. bottles, and 
sold by the gallon. Ask your dealers for it. Perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. J. B. HOLTON & CO., 


West Charleston, Vt. itll 
WANTED, 
SINGLE, MIDDLE AGE AMERICAN 
man, now in charge of a gentleman’s farm; will 


be open for engagement first to middle of April, in any 
capacity. Long experience in general farming and 
care of stock, especially of dairy; is a first-class butte r 
maker, have made for some of the first families of 
toston; is experienced in buying and selling all kinds 
Address, 8. HENRY, 

Box 36, Readville, Mass. 


of stock and farm produce. 
2t1ly 





Hoag’s Hand Corn, Bean and Beet Planter 
works to perfection. Agents wanted. Send for illus 
| trated circular. A. HOAG, Grand Isle, Vt. For N. Y., 
Pa. and Canada to SS. GorkDoON, Chazy, Clinton Co., 
N 6teow ll 


FARMERS, 


Sant YOUR TREES BY USING THE 
OD Eclipse Tree O81, 32.00 per gallon, full direc 
tions on each can. Sure cure for Borers; does not 
stain or injure the tree; use spring and fall. For sale 
only by H. L. WOOD & CO., dealers in all kinds of 
Lubricating Oils, 120 Summer st., Boston itll 


TRY COW PEAS 


HE GREAT SOUTHERN FORAGE 
Plant; equal to clover as a fertilizer, superior to 
green forage; will grow anywhere at the 
and enrich any land; as casily cultivated as 
corn. A bushel by express for 82.50, with directions 


for cultivation; will plant two acres bushels South 
ern White Corn, the best corn for forage, for 82.50 
itll G. J. GREENE, Fort Madison, South Carolina 


tance asmacce RUITS 


Now Ready! 36-page Semi-annual 


Illustrated Catalogu: SEN’ 
CAYUGA LAK RSERLES | feted E 
H. Ss. ANDERSON, Union Springs, N.Y. 
eowll 
WANTED, 
SITUATION BY MAN AND WIFE, 


ona gentleman’s farm 
entire charge; woman first 
Address N. BE. CHASE, 
from 12 to 1 o’eloek, or J, F. 
Mass., present employer 


Man competent to take 
class cook 

} Haneock St., 
MONTGOMERY, 


Boston, 
raunton, 
Itllt 


53 PATENT COLD 
Economy! Strength! Dura- 
bility! ELEGANT DESIGNS! 
GUARANTEED for 20 Years! 


4til 


STEARNS’ 
AMMONTATED 


BONE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


Always Standard and Reliable, and of the 
Highest Grade. 
Pays the Farmer better for 
Fertilizer in the market 


the investment than any 


If there is no Local Agent near you, send to us. For 
full information and testimonials from reliable Far 
mers, Who used the PHOSPHATE with excellent results 
last season, address the sole manufacturers, 


STEARNS AND COMPANY, 


FALL RIVER, Mass., and 
124 Front Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
For sale in Boston by C. H. THOMPSON & Co.; 
Worcester, WILSON & HOLDEN; Springfield, Josernu 
MORGAN, and by our Agents in most points in New 
England. C. A. CONANT, So. Framingham, Mass. 
| Leroy C. HALL, Dutton St., Lowell, Mass. ott 


DARLING'S 


PURE FINE BONE 


—\ 


Animal Fertiiz 


Made from Animal Material and high 
grade of Chemicals, only. 


new Circular of 
information. 


L. 8. DARLING & CO., 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


SPARROW’S 


HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS 


SHOW THE HICHEST VALUATIONS 
BY CORRECT ANALYSIS. 


They are made from selected material, using Fresh 
Bone as a Base. 

We use only formulas of the highest merit known to 
both science and practice. Farmers can depend upon 
it that we use no adulterations whatever in any of our 
goods. Agents wanted. 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 
1306 3S So. Market St., mactam, Sines. 


Send for our 
much valuable 





and Grape Vines. One ofthe UIT S A 
stocks ever grown, combined wi 


eral offers. All the as P. 
8 ai 
4teow5 


novelties. Catalogue free. 
Cornwalteqn Gudeon, 
CEMENT FOR SILOS. 
HE BEST BRANDS ROSENDALE, 
NEWARK and PORTLAND CEMENT for sale 
in lots to suit, either delivered at Depot in Boston, or 
at any station in New England at manufacturer’s prices. 


ARTHUR YOUNG, 21 Exchange Place, 
13t10 Corner Kilby Street, BOSTON. 


_ WANTED. 


A YOUNG MARRIED AMERICAN, OF 

practical experience in General Farming, desires 
a situation as manager of a gentleman’sfarm. Is used 
to making milk for the Boston market, and is well 
qualified to buy and sell for the farm. 
work, and will make employer’s interest his own. 
- — April a Good references. Address 

tow . F. GILLEY, Box 23, Sharon, Mass. 


FARM TO RENT. 


GOOD DAIRY AND VEGETABLE 
farm, near Greenwich, RK. 1., will be ready for a 
steady, reliable tenant to take possession April Js. 
tent low and will be taken in produce, if desired. 
About a dozen cows and horses have been kept on the 
farm the past year, and there is a good stock of ma- 
nure on hand. The local market is good and Provi- 
dence is within easy reach. To the right kind of a 
man easy terms will be made for a term of years. 
Address, naming references 
49 Lock Box 743, Westerly, R. I. 


WANTED, 


Y AN AMERICAN MAN AND WIFE, 
a situation on a farm. Would take charge of a 
eg or take a farm on shares that is all stocked. 
Location, Worcester County. Address 
ate RUSSEL A. BUXTON, Leicester, Mass. 


WANTED. GOOD PAY. 
LIV —~* work. EATON & co. MEN 
Washington, D.C. 

90: Handsomest Chromo Cards ever so - all new, ro 
, name on, 10c. POTTER & CO., Monto- 

26t48 

If you 

READER l address oo BROTHERS, 
HK. astonish and please. FREE. 4t8 

a wi Out- 

‘AGENTS ii Saar Mia et CaS 

00., To Barclay 80 

















ae Rare Flowers, choicest 














life and vigor to the blood, eradicates serof- 50 ive Abe. 13 ke 21. 
ula and other impurities from it, as Hood's F. W. AUSTIN, New Haven, Ct. 
Sassapenee undoubtedly does, must be the 
means of ape MS.--Productive, climate mild, taxes and 
druggists, + vant List free. IsLern & | 
, 


Lay aed 
occur 
Stade by G1 Hoop & Co, Lowell, Mass 


< 


1883, which contains | 


Not afraid of | 
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NEWSPAPER.- eee SATURDAY, MA ROH 








PACIFIC GUANO. 


ANNUAL 

This old and reliable Fertilizer, which has been on the market for 

“< hteen years, is unsurpassed for use on Farm, Garden, Lawn, 

It is a complete manure, rich in all the necessary 

The Farmer who plants his crops, looking to the money 
they will return, finds that every dollar’s worth of 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC CUANO 


applied to the soil, repays its cost many times over. 
Pamphlets, with testimonials, etc., forwarded free. If 
there is no local agent in your vicinity, address 


GLIDDEN & 


| SOLUBLE 


| 
po Fong 


convinced. 





13t8 


SALES, 50,000 TONS. 


Try it, and be 


CURTIS, 
Gen’l Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 





NEW 


CROWERS, 


Co. 


Catalogue ; if will pay you. 


ROBERT & JAMES FARQUHAR, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


SEED pavite a call from Farmers, Gardeners, 


GROWN and IMPORTED SEEDS, all New and SELECT; 
experience as practical men enables us to offer specially Reliable Seeds. 


19 South Market Street, Boston. 
&ec., to examine their large stock of Home- 
none are better, none cheaper. Long 
Call or write for 

13t8 








Free Seed for TRIAL. 



















1452 


Desiring every farmer (and nearly one hundred thousand now use 
them,) to test the purity and choice quality of the seed I raise, I 
will send free a collection containing a trial package of each of 
the following 12 Varieties for the cost of postage and putting up viz., 

i2ets. Early Red Globe, Round Danvers and Cracker Onion: Marblehead 
Early Corn ; Danvers Carrot; Cocoanut Squash; Tailbys and improved 
White Spine Cucumber ; 
Tottlers and Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage. My large Se 
to all who write for it. James J. H. Gregory, Marbiehea 





Sugar Pumpkin ; Improved American Savoy, 
Seed Catalogue free 


, Mass. 








in existence 
better than which there 
and sce what profitable crops 
dinary yield for O. K. Mammoth Prolific. 
get them first can make mon 
By freight or express, | peck, $3.25; 1 peck, 86; 4 bush 
We have some thing extra in the way of Seed Corn. 


‘iy CLOUDS CELEBRATED 


| yield 

15 to 25 bushels more shelled corn pe 
sure. We give a single report, asa samp le of many 
corn, | grain at a place, 1 foot apart; had /52 stalks ; 
aged one bushel to every 34 stalks. 
has done for Mr. 8S. it will do for everybody. 
or express, } bush. $1.50; 4} bush. &2.40; 


POTATOES, 


mers, get this potato, 


aye, 


Phey 











acre 


per bush. 4; 


dleop? 


ADDRESS 


you can raise 


y by supplying their neighbors. 
» 8; 


than any 


vield tiro 
It is an enormous yielder. 
Send for it. 


Our new Potato, O. K. MAMMOTH PROLIFIC, is the most productive potato 
, and will rival the famous Mammoth Pear! that we introduced four years 


never was, as thousands of farmers can testify. Far 
500 bushels per acre is not an extraor 
will be in great demand as soon as known. Those who 
Price 1 th, ®1; 3 ths, 82; 4 the, 82.50, post paid. 
per bush., #20 


EARLY YELLOW DENT 








will 
from 
other variety. 
J. Schanblin, 


GO to 70 ears will shell a bushel, 
Bluffton, Ohio, says: “I planted the 
Y+ushel sacks full, and half bushel ears: aver- 
I will plant a field of it next spring.” What it 
Price, 1 th, 400, and 3 thg for #1, post paid, By freight 


per bag of 2 bush. 'e?. 0. 
Send your orders © arly ‘and ask for our Catalogue of everything for the Garde n, 


Field and Farm, free. 


J. A. EVERITI, Watsontown, Pa. 











The 
New 


Extra quality. Warrant 
_— 











I neap by mail. Low rates to de 


Prentiss, 


Poekiing ‘ton, Duchess, Lady Washington, V wat 
oore’s Early, iirlghton, Jefferson, ete. 
Also other Small # and al) older varie 
LARGEST SToc K IN AMERICA. 


strated Catalogue free Hupearp, Fredonia,N.Y. 











20teop30 





APPLE 


| AND ALL OTHER 


Saved from the terrible ravages of such pests as Can | 
ker Worm, Moth, Caterpillar, Curculic , ete., by a few | 
applications of our 


EXTERMINATOR, OR TREE INK, 


} Phe sain bead tania 
/ree from worms. 
As easily applied as paint or whitewash 
Put up in Cans, Kegs or Barrels, to suit purchasers 


GEO. H. MORRILL & CO... 


PRINTINC INK MAKERS, 
34 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Send for circular 1110 


LATEST IMPROVED 


and the fruit large and | 


TREES © 


‘Trees, Vines, Roses, 


Oye EST NEW AND OLD KINDS- - 


An unsurpassed stock, home growth, quality supe 


rior, at lowest prices, Inspection and comparison in 
ited Catalogue free. 

i : Ww. C. STRO 

7 Nonantum Hill, Brighton, Mass, 

WANTED, 
IAN AND WIFE TO WORK ON A 
ot G. F. WILLIAMS, 

+t? Fitchburg, Mass 


JUST OUT stent. only Bes ‘Sample vutht 
- PLMCITY € ARD WORKS, Net w Fieve n, Conn, 
13ty 


Keal Estate--- Stock, 
By Wm. E. Nason &Co., Auctioneers, 
FRANKLIN, MASS., 
FARM STOCK AT AUCTION, 


AUCTION, 











q RSE- W Wi BE SOLD BY PUBLIC 
on WEDNESDA [xt,on the prem 
ises, all the Stock and "Tool s ut Pine Hedge Farin, 
Sheldonville, Mass The ck includes 24 head of 
rolled da ul breeding cattle ) horses, 25 p 
FOR ONI rwo, OR THREE HORSES f; é t a + Magy Ae -~ Benne are —“ A iy 
| ee ider, Wheel Rake, Plows, Harrows, Cultivator, 
Seed Planter, a complete set of the best dairy utensils, 
} and a great variety of small tools; 200 baskets corn, 5 
| tons shorts, 25 bushels winter rve and seed barley 
} Two of the best cows will calve this spring, the others 
} next fall Farmers desiring to start choice herd of 
polled dairy cattle will find an opportunity for making 
goud selections 
Irains leave B ithe N. Y.& N. E.R. R. at 9 
A. M. Shel ille tickets, with stage check attached, 
good to the farm, ure fut > cents in the Station 
woof inne Stree Sale to commence at 
o'clock Perms cust weeptable bank notes 
\. W. CHEEVER 
Sheldonyille, Mass., Mareh 5, 1883 





SAWING WOOD 


With Circular and Drag Saws, 





} \NI 


‘Machines tor Threshing Grail. 


Acknowledged by 


ughly re 


all competent judges to be the 


most thor« liable Machines in the market, re 


garding easy draft, and 


Send for 


quantity and quality of work, 


durability is-page pamphlet 


Free. Address 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


giving full de- 


scription and terms 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 


MATCHLESS 
SWIVEL PLOW. 
CHAMPION 


WORLD, 





No other plow has such a record, and no other plow 
has yet been produced to equal it It turns the fur 
rows all one way, leaves no dead furrows or ridges 
pulverizes better than any other plow, works equally 
well on level land or hillsice No farmer should be 


| without it 
MANUFACTURED 


EVERETT & SMALL, | 


| 43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
Hteopy 


ONLY BY 


riptive Cireular. 


Seed Drill. 


} Send for latest Des« 


New York 


|The } 





| MATTHEWS’ PATENT. 
HiS LAST AND BEST! 


We take pleasure in offering this perfect drill to the 
| public, It is acknowledged to be the best ever put 
} on the market, and is fast displacing all other hand 

drills. Call and examine, or send for circulars. 


HIGGANUM WM’F’G. CORP., 


38 So. Market St., Boston, 


eowst! and Higganum, Conn. 


| 





THE CHAMPION ROAD MACHINE, 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS CHEAPEST, 
Where Much Work is to be Done. 
Address for circular J.T. DARLING, 
atv Rochdale, Mass. 


GROUND PLASTER. 


MINE GROUND LAND PLASTFR, 
made from best NOVA SCOTIA Rock, for sale 
in lots to suit. Put up in barrels, six to the ton. Spe 
| cial prices for Car Load lots in Bulk. 
ARTHUR YVOUNG, 21 Exchange Place, 
gtlo Corner Kilby Street, BOSTON, 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Superiority 





fheir demon- 
strated. 

Their Success without a paral- 
el. 

They are SELF-SKIMMING. 

Five Gold Medals = and 
Seven Silver Medals for su 
periority. Use Less Ice. 

MAKE Berrer BUTTER. 

Davis Swing Churns—Eureka 
Butter W a ‘rs and Printers. 

A fall line of butter factory supplies. Send postal 
for circulars and te + ame VT. t ARM MACHINE 





CO., Bellows Falls, 6teop9 
EVERETT & SM. Ni L, So. Market St., Boston, 
Agents. 





FREE! FREE! FREE: i 
In order to introduce other goods 
and secure future trade, we will on 
receiptof 23 Be. stamps, and the 
names and addresses of 12 of y« 
send you by return mail, 
nt Rolled Gold Ring. @& 
iil be sent to one address for 
GOc .and 2¢names, Address, 


W. SIZER7 & 9 Warren Street, New York. 


—— 


AIL TO USE ALABASTINFE FOR REN- 

OVATING your Walls and Ceilings. It is rap- 
idly superseding all other finish. For Durability, 
beauty and economy, it is without an equal, and ean 
be applied by any one. If not for sale in your neigh- 
borhood, send to AVERILL PAINT CO., Bos- 
ton, for Sample Card and Testimonials. 410 


ECCS FOR SALE, 
ROM AMERICAN SEABRIGHTS, 
Plymouth Rocks, and White Leghorns. The 
Stock took the First Prize at the New England Fair 
in 1882. Price #3 for 13 eggs; $5 for 26 eggs. 
1309 MARCUS B. WARD, Worcester, Mass. 


a week in your own town. Terms and a5 outfit 
$66 i: free. Address H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me. 




















WANTED, 
A SITUATION AS FOREMAN ON 
farm, by a single American man. Understands 
all kinds of farming. References given. Box 46, 
Lincoln, Mass. * sto” 





WANTED, 


SITUATION BY AN AMERICAN MAN 

and wife, as foreman ona farm. Well posted in 

general farming and care of stock and men. Best of 
— given. Address “A. C.,” Roxbury, Mass. 


from all varieties of Pou! ‘Book Circulars 
ECGS = Send 10c. for New on Poultry. 





| grass having 


| teenth day of March, A. D., 








Oak LANE, Belchertown, Mass. %teow5 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


f iy ~ ACRES LAND WITH BUILDINGS 
thereon; also, about two hundred without 
buildings. For particulars 

tlie EDWIN W 


M rs apply to or address N. H. 
ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE OF 
REAL ESTATE. 


FARM IN SUDBURY, Mass. 


B* Tie “pry! a4 a ROBATE 7SOREt 
will be se tbl uction, on S 

Varch 3 ' I P Me at the Bo id ot ee 

late Pom: AS Bs NT, in ‘the northeasterly part of Sud 

bury, the Homestead occupied by deceased 4 — 


than 40 years. Said farm contains: 60 acre ‘ 
lent land, about 40 0f which is good arable upl: # Mee 
from stones A good variety of choice Fruit Trees and 


Small Fruits; 20 acres of swale and meadow, of first 
quality rhe land is well fenced; watered by a never 
tniling stream of water; is well adapted for a Milk or 


Stock Farm, and is in a good state of cultivation, the 
been sold the past vear for nearly #600 


rhe buildings consist of a good Modern House, 25x 


is ft. with L and shed, 16x40 ft. Barn, 40x50 ft —- 
boarded and connected; good cellar. No. 2 Barn, 
60 ft., near buildings mentioned 

Also, 3 Lots of Timber and Wood Land, of good 
growth and quality, containing 54, 6, and 0} acres, 
sy of access and within about half mile of homeste ad 
Lot No. 5 contains some 44 acres of sprout land, in the 
southerly part of Concord, near the bridge over the 
L. & F. R. Road. Lot No. 6, about 4 acres of good 
Meadow and Upland, easterly of and opposite the 
house of R. Dwyer, on the Concord road. 


Also, Pewin the M. BE. Church, Sudbury Centre 
Horse Shed near Town Hall, as 


One-fourth interest in Hay Seales at Depot Lowell & 
Framingham R. Road Station, half mile distant from 
Homestead 

Further information given by calling on, or address- 
ing UCIUS P. BENT, Adm’r 


Sudbury, March 5, 1883 110 


FOR SALE, 


HE THOROU Age I> HOLSTEIN 
bull, ELLSWORT BOY, 786, calved a 
Iss0. Bred by H. ¢ yn aS Horse heads, 


Strong, vigorous, and a superior stock getter "oaks 
offered to avoid breeding on his own calves For terms, 
records of ancestors, ete., address W. T. WING, 
2t10 Willow Brook, Duchess Co., N. Y 
Administrator’s Sale. 
Y VIRTUE OF A LICENSE FROM 
the Probate Court for the County of Middlesex, 


will he sold at Publie Auction, on Monday, the nine 

ISS83, at ten o'clock in the 
forenoon, on the premises, the homestead estate of 
the late Sally Nealey, situated on the southerly side of 


sedford Street, in Concord, containing about one-half 


an acre, with the buildings thereon. 
AsA ©. COLLIER, Adm. 
Concord, February 27, 1883. stor 


Administrator's and Guardian’s 


SALE OF | 


Real Estate & Personal Property. | 


BY LICENSE OF PROBATE COURT, | 
will be sold at Publie 


Auction, on Thursday, March | 
20th, at 9 A. M., at the residence of the late J. F. Saw- 
yer in Bolton, a Gristmill, Sawmill, and Shinglemill, a | 
Cranberry Meadow, five acres of large growth of oak, 
pine and chestnut Timber, 35 acres of land, Dwelling- 
house, Barn, Personal Property and Farming Tools. 

All of the above-mentioned Real Estate is of the first 
quality, and in perfect repair. The Gristmill, upon 
which over $1000 has recently been expended in repairs 
and improvements, is in complete running order, has 
20 feet head of water, a Wheel of 40 Horse-power, an 
Elevator, the best of Bulir-Stones, and extensive pat 
ronage. The Saw and Shingle Mills, on another stream, 
are in excellent condition and ready for immediate use. 
The Reservoir of water for all these mills covers an 
area of 50 acres in winter, and 25 in summer. 

The dwelling house, most delightfully situated, sur- 
rounded by beautiful, | » Sugar Maples, is compa 
tively new, 2 Stories, 0 Rooms, Piazza, Wood ined, 
Shop and Carriage house, with a never-failing supp aly 
of water. The Barn is new and convenient, and being 
trussed, it has an excellent Cellar, dry and good, with 
out supporting posts. The Farm has 35 acres of Mow 
ing, Orchard, Tillage, Pasture and Woodland. The 





Cranberry Meadow has vielded 60 bushels of cranberries | 


Ih one season. 


These premises are well located on a main road, one 


mile from Post-Office, Churches, Stores and High 
School, with easy access to two Rail Roads, and an ex 
cellent Grammar School within a stone’s throw. 

The Real Estate above described, will be sold in two 
lots, to the highest bidder; the three Mills, Farm, 
House and Barn together forming one parcel; the 
woodlot the other, #200 of the purchase money on 
the farm, will be required at the time of sale, and #100 
on the sale of the woodlot. The balance to be settled 
for on delivery of deed. A portion can remain on 
mortgage if desired. Possession given immediately. 

ROSWELL BARRETT Adm’r. 
ACHSAH SAWYER Guardian. 


20, 1883. 5ts 


Bolton Feb. 


Legal Aotices. 


OF MASSACHU- 





YVOMMON WEALTH 
Oseris. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of ALFRED 
BERRY, late of Concord, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, deceased Greeting: Whereas, NATHANIEL C. 
NELSON, the Administrator with the will annexed, of 
the estate of said deceased, has presented for allow 
ance the first and final account of his administration 
upon the estate of said deceased; and his petition 
praying that the balance in his hands of eight thou 
sand three hundred sixty-three and 5-100 dollars may 
be transferred to him, as the duly appointed adminis. 
trator with the will annexed in said State of New 
Hampshire; You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro 
bate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County 
on the first Tuesday of April next, at nine o'clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why 
the same should not be allowed. And said administra 
tor is ordered to serve this citation by publishing the 
same once a week, in the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
a newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks suc- 
cessively, the last publication to be two days at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twelfth day of March, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand ~~ hundred and eighty- 
three. atl - TYLER, Register. 

OMMONWEALTI I OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of JOHN BULGER late of 
Concord in said County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, 
acertain instrument purporting to be the last will and 
testament of said deceased has been presented to said 
Court, for Probate, by GEORGE HEYWOOD, who 
prays that letters testamentary may be issued to him, 
the executor therein named, and that he may be ex- 
empt from giving a surety or sureties on his bond pur- 
suant to said will and statute; You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of 
March, A. D., 1883, at nine o’clock before noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the news paper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this seventh day of March in the year one 
thousand eight — and eighty-three. 

_ 8t10 8. H. FOLSO » Asst. Register. 


TOTICE I IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 
AN the Subscriber has been duly a pointed Admin- 
istrator with the will annexed, of the estate of John 
M. Flanders, late of Nashua, in the County of Hills- 
boro, and State of New Hampshire, deceased, and has 
= upon himself that trust by giving bonds, as the 
law directs. 7. Fo, having demands upon the 











= of said are required to exhil nit the 
same; and an —" indebted to said estate are 
called upon to make re ee 


A E. SANDERSON, Adm. 
Nashua, N. H., Feb. 27, 1883, ato 


I, 1888, 


CENTENNIAL 





53 Beekman 


QUINCY HALL 
| 


AMES PATENT. 


CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOWS 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
SOLE MAKERS 


St. 


SWivec. 





1 eat Pa SM 


}OSTON 


New York. 











Catalogue 
and Prices of 





| 








PEDIGREE SEEDS 


_ D. LANDRETH & SONS pifiabitrrin 


10t4 





_ DIPHTHERIA 


26teop45 


CrouP, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 

JOHNSON’ S ANODYNE "LINI IMENT will 
tively prevent 
cases out of ten 
sent free by mail. Dx 
better than cure. 


posi- 
1 will cure nine 
Information that will save many lives, 
n't delay amoment. Prevention is 
I 8S. Jounson & Co., Bostox, Masa. 


these terrible diseases, an 





HOW TO CUT 


POTATOES. KpOWKE R's’ 


To Increase the Yield 25 per cent, 
and Save Seed. 


} 





For a Detailed Description, Send for 
logue for ISS, of 


STOCKBRIDGE MANURES, 


In which the method is fully described Vailed ¥ 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CoO., | 


43 Chatham S8t., BOSTON, Mass. iif 


NOT PURCHASE 


YOUR SEEDS 


Until You Have Seen Our New 


“Catalogue. 


SEND FOR A COPY 


Address 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, 


26 South Market Street, 
tt BOSTON, MASS. 
SsEEbpD 







MATTHEWS’ 


The Standard of America. 
\Vlmitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners every 
where to be the most perfect — 
and reliable drill in use. Send 
for circular, showing improvements for 1883 
Manuti vetured only by 

7 EVERETT & SMALL, 


SULKY 


DRILL, 


4te 


CASADAY 





Boston, Mass. 


PLOW. 


_— , 
‘ : ee Se 
4 Ss 





HAS NO EQUAL. 
rhe only Plow without a landside. All the friction 
that would come on the landside and bottom of the 
| Plow and the weight of the furrow slice is carried on 
| the wheels t is of very light draft, and pulverizes 
| the land perfectly. Will send one to any responsible 
man if he will agree to buy it if he likes it 


Oliver Chilled Plows, 

Oliver Steel Plow, 
Chilled Swivel Plows. 
| Whipple Spring Harrow, 

WITH AND WITHOUT WHEELS, 


WHITTEMORE BROS,, 


11 80 & 82 South Market Street, BOSTON. 


| 
| 
COLLECTION OF 


“ete PLANTS 


it.” Mail on application. 


ne 
(Please state in what paper you saw this). 


Peter Henderson Co., 


Cortlandt St., New York. 





15t4 


fill be FREE to apr icants, and to cus- 
tomers of last year without ering it. Itcontains 
about 17 S pases, ON 600 illustrations, prices, accurate 
descriptions Yt wae directions for planting 
1500 varieties of Vewetable and Flower Seeds, 
Planta cas Frees a ~~ to all, espec- 


arket for 
OM. PERRY & GO. DeThor Micw. 
13t52 


1883~-S PRINC—1883. 
Now is the fimo fo repare 
your orders for and 
RAR gers for NEW and 
Shrubs, 2 
ES, 









ROS: INES, ETC. 

Besides - Ta Desirable Novelties: we offer the largest 

ond iment cor mnplete eneral Stock of Fruit and Ornamen- 
Trees in nited States. Abridged Catalogue 

tailed free. Address ELL.WANGER & BARRY, 

Mt. Hope Nurseries. Rochester, N. ¥ 


a. . 


5teop7 


ROCHESTER, 


A NEW TOMATO. 


HE ROCHESTER IS THE PRODUCT 

of a cross between the Acme and Lester's Per- 
fected, and is own sister to the Mayflower. As large 
as the Garfield, but as smooth as the Acme. It is un- 
doubtedly the Largest Smooth Tomato, Firm, 
dark skin; bears transportation well; absolutely 
no core ; ripens close to the stem; did not decay last 
season on a ere or light soll; delicious flavor. For 
sale by the packet only, 25 cents; five packets, $1. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & 2., Seedsmen, 
8t10 Rochester, N. ¥. Chicago, mi, 








Cata- 





HILLano DRILL 
PHOSPHATE 


WITH POTASH. 





General Fertilizer for = 
, Low in Price For 

number f yeu we have had all « f the 
t vl, bone and meat waste of the Brigh 
ton Abattoir, B where ab 00,000 
cattle and 600,000 sheep are sla nattared 
snnually Our Phosphate, being compos- 

ed of this animal matter, (which has actu 
ally come out of the soil, and is now being 


returned,) combined with potash and oth 





er chemicals essential to plant growth, 
possesses, consequently, great crop produc 
ing power, giving larger and earlier crops, 
and better quality It is used in the hill 
or drill, or | uleast, either alone or with 

Fert ers, composed as 

give good satisfaction, and 





s shown by the fact that we 

ng 23,000 tons annually, as 

against 1000 tons in 1876, and require two 
large factories for their manufacture Be 
fore buying, it will pay you to see our Lo 


cal Agent, or write to us for pamphlet and 
prices 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO. 
BOSTON & NEW YORK 


FERTILIZERS. 


N THE REPORT OF THE AGRICUL- 

tural Department of North Carolina for the years 
1877, 1878, 1879 and 1880, the average commercial value 
of fertilize rs was $34.63 per ton; the price paid by the 
consumer was $40.91, We are prepared to furnish the 
pure Menhaden Guano, treated with sulphuric acid, 
which renders it a soluble fertilizer, f. 0. b. on cars or 
vessel, in bulk for $25 per ton, orin bags for $28 per 
ton. G. A. Liebeg, of Baltimore, the recognized au 
thority in valuation of fertilizers in the United States, 











puts their value at $45.06 per ton; being a saving to 
the consumer by the use of our fertilizer of over #20 
perton. For particulars and samples address 


JOSEPH CHURCH & CO., 
Tiverton, R. 1. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Lst4 

















THE FERCUSON 
BUREAU CREAMERY. 


Makes the Best Butter. 








It develons the “t flavor and color. The butter 
has the best grain -_—— ping quality 

Tt makes the most butter. Uses the least ice, and 
saves the most labor 

Tlundreds have discarded deep setters and adopted 


PON'T PUY ANY CANS, PANS OR CREAMER, 


eent 





FERGLSON WRG. €CO., Burtingten, Ve 


tT 
rut 






BUTTER WORKER 


Mo-t Effective and Convenient, also 
Power Workers, Butter Print 
ers, Shipping soxes, etc. 


, DOC POWERS. 


JosEern BRECK & SONS, 


\ ANTED, Agents « 
Illustrated Book 


boston, 


Agents. 13t4 


rerywhere 





, for our Magnificent 
Books of Travel, Biography, 


Temperance, Success, ete., sell everywhere and to 
everybody rermes fres I AMES H. EARLE, Boston, 
Muss. 2tf 


ASSORTED, 
\e ARD ~~ 
Latest oe, 


mee Noiee ot 






& premium, for 61. r+, 10 r 
s tosend with you,thereby getting 
OUR PACK FRED, with our elegant 
Premium. 07° DO NOT confound 
50 advertised extensively. 
O77 LARGE SAMPLE BOOK and 
AGESTS: FULL OUTFIT, terms,ete. 


NORT FORD CARD CO. Northford, ‘Conn 
4ty 


$72 A week, #12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


OW YOUR CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 


» WiTH TH) 

+4 S 
-S =z 
a> o— 
=—o : 
wi ° 

= 





MICHIGAN WHEELBARROW SEEDER. 


Send for circular des 1" rvernente 
MASON G Inns, Hi muer “ alti mun Co., Mien. 


AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA. 


cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, Gener- 
al Debility, Catarrh, and all disorders caused by athin 
and impoverished, or corrupted, condition of the blood. 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA eradicates these and all kin. 
dred diseases, by expelling the blood poisons from the 
system, enriching and renewing the blood, and restor- 
ing its vitalizing power 

During a long period ot unparalleled usefulness, 
AYrR'S SARSAPARILLA has proven its perfect adapta- 
tion tothe cure of all diseases originating in poor 
blood and weakened vitality. It is the safest, most 
reliable, and most economical blood purifier and blood 
food that can be used. 

Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured, 

“Ayer’s Sarsaparilia has cured me of the Inflamma- 
tory Rheumatism, with which | had suffered for many 
years. Durham, Ta., Mch. 2,1882. W.M. Moore.” 


“Eight years ago I had an attack of Rheumatism so 
severe that I could not move from the bed or dress 
without hel I tried several remedies without much, 
if any relief, until | took AYrer’s SARSAPARILLA, b 
the use of two bottles of which I was completely cu 
I have not been troubled with the Rheumatism since. 
Have sold large quantities of your Sarsaparilia, and 
it still retains it wonderful pularity. The many 
notable cures it has effected fo this vicinity convince 
me that itis the best blood medicine ever offered to 
the pub ic. E. F. HARKIS.” 

Rwwer St., Buckland, Mass., May 18, 1882. 


“Last March I was so weak from general debilit 
that I could not walk without ro Following the 
vice of a friend, I commenced taking AYER’S SARSA- 
PARILLA, and before I had used three bottles I felt as 
well as I ever did in my life. Ihave been at work now 
for two months, and think your Sarsaparilia the great. 
est blood medicine in the world. JAMES MAYNARD.” 

620 West 42d St., New York, July 19, 1882. 

AYER'S SARSAPARILLA cures Scrofula and all Score 
Sulous Complaints, Erysipelas, Eczema, Ringworm, 
Blotches, Sores, Boils, Tumors, and Eruptions of the 
Skin. It clears the blood of all impurities, aids diges- 
tion, stimulates the action of the bowels, and thus 
restores vitality and strengthens the whole system. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J, C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggiste; Price $1, six bottle for $5. 33 
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From All The Year Round. 
VANISHED HOURS. 


Where are they gone, those dear dead days, 
Those sweet past days of long ago, 
Whose ghosts go floating to and fro : 
When evening leads us through her maze? 
Where are they gone? Ah! who can tell’ 
Who weave once more that long-passed spell ¢ 


They did exist when we were young; 
We met our life with strength and trust, 
We deemed all things were pure and just, 

Nor knew life had a double tongue. 

We lightly sang a happy song, 
Nor deemed our way could e’er be wrong. 


And then all changed; as life went by, 

The friend deceived, or bitter death 

Smiled as he drank our dear one’s breath, 
And would not let us also die. 

Day followed day; as on they went 

Each took some gift that life had sent. 
Yet it was ours, that perfect past! : 

We did have days that knew not pain, 

We once had friends death had not ta’en, 
And flowers and songs that could not last 

Were ours in that most blessed time, 

When earth seemed Heaven's enchanted clime. 


And so I think when lights burn low 
And all the house is fast asleep, 
From out a silence vast and deep 
Those dear dead days we worshipped so, 
Breathe ov us from their hidden store 
Their long-lost peace, their faith once more. 


(iod keep those dear old times ; ah me! 
Bevond our vision may they rest 
Till on some perfect day and blest 
Once more those dear dead days will be. 
For Death, who took all may restore 
rhe past we loved, to us once more. 


The Story Teller. 
THE LITTLE SAMARITAN. 





BY A. KENT 


~ | two girls 


Miss Mary Jane Ham stood in front of the 
imposing brick building used as the High 
School of Ritletown, with an unopened letter, 
just handed her by the passing carrier, in her 
hand. Miss Mary Jane had her little peculi- 
irities, her faults and her foibles, het likes 
and her dislikes, as what woman has not, or 
man either, for that matter? but Miss Mary 
Jane’s one crowning dislike, which embittered 
her whole soul, as much as it was possible to 
embitter so sweet and sunny a soul, was her 
hatred for her name. The name of Ham 
could not be helped ; it was the paternal pat- | 
ronymic; it belonged to the unfortunate son | 
of Noah; but why should her mother aggra- | 
vate the matter by adding the plebeian Mary 
Jane? There were hundreds of feminine ap- | 
pellatives that were quite as inexpensive and 
that would have added some grace to the in- | 
evitable Ham. Without petitioning the gen- 
eral court, 
in a small way her grievance. Her friends 
called her Jennie. She signed her name, in 
faultless chirography, as became a Massachu- 
setts school-ma’am, M. Jennie Ham; and she 
had faith that, in the near future, some fault- 
less young man would endow her with a name 
far more endurable than the her father 
had left her and which was all she had ever re- 
ceived from him. It was, therefore, with a 
sort of shudder that she read the superscrip- 
tion, which ran, in bold, business-like letters, 
**Miss Mary Jane Ham, 
Rifletown, Mass.” The post mark, for once 
not blotted over, was Chicago; the writer— 
whd? M. Jennie had no acquaintances in 
that famous western city, and only by dint of 
hard thinking did it occur to her that her 
mother’s eldest brother, John Rivers, lived 
there ; but he was reputed to be of immense 
wealth, and very likely he had never heard of 


one 


across the envelope : 


her existence. She tore open the envelope 
and read : 

“My Dear Niect 

“T expect the reception of this letter will cause 
you some surprise, and the reading of it more. 1 
am your mother’s eldest brother. When I first 


came to Chicago, I used to correspond with vour 
mother; but, as the vears slipped away, somehow 
our letters grew more and more infrequent and final- 


ly ceased entirely. Then your dear mother died, 


and, in the heat of monev-getting, I lost all traces 
of my eastern relatives. Latterly, I must confess 
from selfish motives, I have been looking them up. 
[am getting old. My wife is dead. have no 
child. I need a home. You must know that busi- 


ness men frequently suffer great reverses. I have 
written to each of my nephews and nieces much as 


I have written to vou. Mv letters have mostly re- 
mained unanswered; or, if answered, furnished 
but cold comfort. Will vou take pity on an old 
man? I await vour answer with intense interest, 


Your uncle, 
Joun Rivers.” 


M. Jennie slowly folded the letter, mechan- | 
ically replaced it in the envelope, and, with a 
yreoceupied air, turned her steps toward her 
nome. She had been left an orphan at an 
early age, without a relative to claim her, and | 
had won her way only by indefatigable indus- 
try and grit. First, as a sewing girl, going 
from house to house, she had saved money 
enough to fit herself for teaching; she had | 
toiled night and day, and within the past 
twelve months she had obtained a situation in 
the Rifletown High School, at a salary of 
seven hundred dollars per annum. She liked 
dainty things ; books and pictures, soft, yield- 
ing carpets, and pretty furniture. She had a 
woman’s longings for delicate laces and fine 
linens and crispy silks and soft cashmeres ; 
and, recently, in a very small way, she had 
commenced to revel in their possession. She 
had even, during the coming vacation, contem- 
plated a visit to the White Hills, and over 
maps and in the dulcet pages of Starr 
King, in imagination had floated over the 
bright waters of the Winnipiseogee and drunk 
in the beauties of the Pemigewasset, the Saco, 
and the Androscoggin Valleys; and here, in 
the face of these long cherished anticipations, 
was a letter asking charity. 

M. Jennie had a tender heart. Her strug- 
gles with poverty had left no callouses on it. 
Her mind went reluctantly back to those old, 
unpleasant days, and then reverted to Uncle 
John. He had been wealthy and now he had 
no home; he was old, his wife was dead, he 
was her dead mother’s brother, and he needed | 
some one to care for him. Ah! well. Her 
life, so far, had been one long repression ; 
why not let it continue so to the end? And, 
after all, is there not sometimes as much 
pleasure in the denial as in the gratification of 
a wish ? 

Long before she reached her home Jennie 
had come to a decision. The little brown cot- 
tage must accommodate one more. Witha 
friend of her sewing days she had rented a 
little cottage on a back street, and thus satis- 
the intense longings of her heart for 
home. Her arrangements were 
pleted, and the next day the mail carried an 
answer to Uncle John. ‘I, too,” she wrote, 
‘thave known what it is to have no home, and 
the one I have to offer to you may sadly dis- 


fied 


soon com- 


appoint you; but I will try my best to make lights, and the door was opened by the obse- usually abused, and largely because the cook 


it pleasant for you. Your room is ready and, 
with my warmest welcome, waits your com- 
ing. 

A week later an express wagon landed an | 
old man, with a battered trunk, on the door- 
step of the little brown cottage. It chanced 
to be on a Saturday, when Jennie had no 
school duties, and the cordial with 
which she weleomed Uncle John inter- 
rupted by a kiss on the old man’s cheek, 
which the latter did not fail to repay. From 
under a parr of bushy eyebrows there peered 
out two keen, sagacious gray eyes, which took | 
in every look 
schoolma’m. 

‘You dear little Samaritan!” he cried. 
‘You, of all my relatives, alone consented—” | 

A soft hand was placed over the old man’s | 
mouth, 

‘Hush! Unele John,” she said. 
come as my honored guest, and you 
make no Samaritan references to me.” 

Then she introduced him to her companion, 
showed him through the little brown cot- 
tage, and, with many a tug and little ery, | 
helped him carry the old, battered trunk up | 
the winding stairway. This task accomplish- | 
ed, she proceeded to store its contents in 
faultless order in the bureau provided for the 
purpose. 

‘So like your mother in her girlish days,” 
said Uncle John, interrupting her in her work 
to indulge in one more good, long look. 
‘*And what untold possessions and pleasures 
do you deny yourself for the sake of giving an 
old man a home ?” 

“Ah! Uncle John,” she answered, with a 
merry laugh, ‘‘my life has had so many denials 
that a few more or less are of little conse- 
quence. And, besides, I have found, with 
the German Lessing, that the seeking, the 
pleasure of the pursuit and anticipation is 
greater than the realization.” 

**And so you are deep in the Germans? 
Do not let their Haeckels and Buchners dim 
your faith.” 

Then they sat down and took a mental 
gauge of each other. From German philos- 
ophy they drifted to poetry, from poetry to 
history, from history to science. 

‘‘Uncle John has not found business so ab- 
sorbing that he has not taken time to read. 
Perhaps his devotion to books caused him to 
fail,” thought Jennie. 

«The little Samaritan has not allowed pov- 
erty to interfere with the development of her 
higher nature. She is thorough in all her in- 
tellectual attainments,” thought Uncle John. 

Before a month had passed, a stranger would 
have thought that Uncle John was the master 
of the house, so genially had he fitted into the 
lives of the two girls, Left mostly to him- 
self, his companions absent at their daily 
tasks, he became absorbed in the chemical 
mysteries of the kitchen. It is said that 
Dumas the elder was the best cook in France. 
Unele John did credit to his short experience 
in culinary affairs. When the contents of 
Jennie’s little bookease became too familiar, 
the public library was at hand; and, after an 
early tea, in the soft June twilight, Uncle 
John would read to the two girls, and he read 
with that appreciative feeling which made ita 
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Two months swiftly sped away and the 
school year drew to its close. Teachers and 
scholars were alike dispersed, and Jennie had 
settled down for the hot summer months in the 
little brown cottage. It had not been so hard 
as she anticipated. Uncle John had proved 
such a pleasant companion, “and, though, 
from his coming, she had been compelled to 
forego a few personal luxuries, she did not 
really regret them. P 

She was sitting in the little pee the 
shades mostly down, to keep out the hot July 
sunshine, herself in keeping with the dainty 
yet inexpensive furnishings which surrounded 
her, when Uncle John entered, carrying an 
open letter and exclaiming : ; 

“In luck, in luck, at last, little girl. Here 
is one of my old customers, who has long 
been indebted to me and from whom I never 
expected to realize a penny, at last taken pity 
on me, and sent me a draft for five hundred 
dollars. Come, little girl,” and Uncle John 
snatched some article of sewing from her 
hands and threw it into one corner, ‘‘no more 
work with the needle this hot weather. Pack 
your boxes and we will away to the White 
Hills. I know you would have made the 
journey if I had not come, and now, with 
Sue, and myself as baggagemaster, we will 
see for ourselves how much of truth and how 
much of poetry there is in Starr King.” 

It was needless for Jennie to indulge in re- 
monstranee. She could not tell Uncle John 
it would be much better to put the money 
aside, against future contingencies, without 
causing him to feel that his presence was a 
burden to her; and so it was arranged that 
the White Hills should be visited. 

Uncle John at once put himself in the hands 
of a tailor. Was it Jennie’s imagination, or 
did the perfectly-fitting clothes, and the pos- 
session of a well-filled purse, make a difference 
in Uncle John’s personal bearing? He cer- 
tainly had little Nieticulty in assuming the pol- 
ished and courtly bearing that comes from 
mingling with the best of humanity, and the 
grew to be very proud of their es- 
cort. The pert hotel clerks, the obsequious 
waiters, seemed to know that they had to do 
with a man of the world, and everywhere the 
best rooms, the choicest service was exacted 
and rendered. Before starting Uncle John 
admonished his companions : 

‘Now, little girls,” he said, ‘‘we are to 
consider this five hundred dollars as so much 
manna dropped into our mouths. I know 
that you, Jennie, have an unexpressed idea 
that the old pauper,” (here his mouth was 
suddenly covered with a little white hand.) 
“Well, then, that your Uncle John might bet- 
ter put it aside, against the unknown demands 
of the future; but I want to take one more 
journey, and I don’t want any thoughts of the 
past or fears for the future to mar its pleas- 
ures. In days agone, (More fortunate ? 
Well, as regards companions, certainly not 
more fortunate,) I used to take long journeys, 











Mary Jane had managed to lighten | 4nd I know all the ins and outs of travel. | 


Now you, little girls, are not to worry, not 
even about your baggage. I carry the checks 
and the pocket book, and for once [ am going 
to play the autocrat. I have put fifty dollars 
one side for the fare home. When the bal- 
ance is spent, we will come back to Rifletown, 
and, well, we will hope that many more of my 
delinquent customers will remember me.” 

And so they started. They went to Spring- 
field and up the Connecticut. They stopped 
at Northampton that Jennie might visit the 
female college there ; they passed a charming 
day in Brattleboro; they loitered everywhere. 
At Haverhill they engaged an open carriage, 
drawn by a span of black horses that made 
light of mountain roads. They put up at 
hotels, and, tutored by Uncle 
John, the girls drew from the clear mountain 
streams many a speckled beauty. Finally 
they reached the enchanted land, and then it 
transpired that this was not Uncle John’s first 
visit. He was familiar with every desirable 
drive, not even Starr King knew better the 
best points for studying the charming scenery. 
And then Jennie discovered new treasures in 
her pauper Uncle. If he was fairly familiar 
with every branch of literature, he was equal- 
ly at home with the feral life of field and for- 
est. He read the formation in the contour of 
the hills; he named the birds from listening 
to their songs; not a flower on the mountains 
or in the meadows was unknown. 

And so the weeks sped by in happy con- 
tent. From the White Hills they drifted to 
Portsmouth; they sailed out to the Apple- 
dore ; they staid several days at the big hotel, 
and Jenme delighted her eyes with a good 
long look at Celia Thaxter. They stopped at 
Newburyport, rode along within sight of the 
Merrimack, passed the house on the island 


cross-road 


| which shelters Mrs. Spofford and_ her sister ; 


and in a little side street, leading off the long, 
rambling thoroughfare of Amesbury, found 
the home of the Quaker poet. By and by 
they reached the Hub, stopping at the Bruns- 
wick, and Uncle John seemed as familiar with 
Boston, as with the White Hills. A week 
passed, and still the five hundred dollars held 
out, and Jennie began to think the purse that 
held it was like the one so famous in myth. | 
At last Augnst drew near its close; they had 
been away from home seven weeks; Jennie’s 
school would recommence, and Sue’s 
customers begen to think of Fall styles. Was 
not the five hundred spent ? 

Uncle John drew down a long face. 

‘Little girls, what must be, must be,” he 


soon 


said, ‘though there is still money in the 
purse. What a pity we cannot keep on to 


the end just as we are, with no the ¢ht of 
schools or the cutting of dresses.” 

“It would be nice, I must confess,” assent- 
ed Jennie. ‘This trip has almost spoilt me 


though. I have seen the White Hills, and 
now [ want to see beyond the Atlantic I 


g, any rate, if I 
never have another; and lam ready to go 
back to the little brown cottage and take up 
my work once more.” 

It was almost dark when the parlor car 
which contained them, (Uncle John’s extrava- 
gance holding out to the end,) drew up at 
Rifletown station. As they alighted, a su- 
perb carriage, drawn by magnificent black 
horses, stood waiting, and a servant in livery 
touched his hat obsequiously to Unele John, 
and opened the carriage door for the party to 
enter. 

“Come, Uncle John, let us walk,” said 
Jennie. ‘We know the streets of Rifletown 
well enough not to miss our way, and [ am 
sure the money is all gone by this time.” 


have had one good outing, at 


‘‘Just enough left to pay the carriage hire,” 
laughed Uncle John. ‘Jump in, girls, let us 
wind up our outing royally.” 

The servant had already loaded in their 
bundles, the driver had difficulty in holding 
the impatient horses, and Jennie and Sue and 
Uncle John were finally in the carriage, and 
away they went with a dash. 

Finally the carriage stopped before a state- 
ly gateway, illumined by two brilliant gas 


quious footman. 
‘Why, Uncle, the driver has made a mis- | 


| take. ‘This is not home,” said Jennie, look- only the briefest mention can here be made. 


ing out. 

*‘Not home?” said Uncle John, getting 
out onto the sidewalk. ‘‘Yes, this is home ; 
or, if.it is not, we will walk the rest of the 
way.” 

Jennie laughed her merry laugh. This 
home? Why, this was the Locusts, the | 
grandest mansion in Rifletown. Many a time | 
had she looked admiringly at its broad velvet | 
lawns, its masses of blooming flowers, its rare 
| 
ues, its rows of greenhouses and graperies. | 
Uncle John was getting facetious. ‘The girls | 
got out, the footman touched his hat, mounted 
by the side of the driver, who, without wait- 
ing for his fee, drove away. 

“Come, girls, let us go up and look at the 
mansion. Perhaps, after all, it is the little 








| brown cottage made over by the wish of 


| 
some modern Aladdin,” said Uncle John. 

Again Jennie laughed. 

“Why, Uncle John, has coming home | 
turned your head? If we should go and ask | 
to look at the mansion, they would send for 
the police.” 

“Send for the police? Hardly as bad as | 
that, Jennie. At any rate, | have a call to 
make. Come up the walk a little way.” 

Uncle John took his companions each by 
the arm, and with gentle force led them up to 
the broad marble steps, up the very steps, 
and did not pause until he had swung back 
the door of stained glass, and the three stood 
in the stately hall of the mansion. ‘Turning 
to the right, he swung open a door, and mo- 
tioned his companions to enter. As Jennie 
did so, she uttered an exclamation of delight. 
She had entered her ideal ofa library. The 
room was flooded with a soft, mellow light, 
Shelving, fringed with bright leather, stamped 
in gold, extended to the ceiling, on which re- 
posed rows and rows of books, in dainty bind- 
ings, fragrant Russia, polished, shining calf, 
scarlet, and green, and blue morocco. Huge 
folios of engravings were in their appropriate 
rests Easy chairs were everywhere, and 
there was every appliance for literary ease or 
study. 

‘My dear child,” said Uncle John, taking 
Jennie in his arms and kissing her tenderly, 
‘this is the little brown cottage, after all. 
This is home. And yet what I wrote you is 
true. I had no home, no wife, no child; but 
I had hundreds of thousands in money. Busi- 
ness men meet with reverses; but I am not 
one of the unfortunate. I wrote to all my 
relatives. You alone responded; you alone 
offered the supposed pauper a home. Had I 
come to you with all my wealth, you could not 
have cared for me more tenderly. Hence- 
forth you are no longer my niece; you are 
my own daughter. have legally adopted 
you. You are Jennie Rivers. And. Sue,” 
turning to the astonished girl, ‘‘is also to 
share your home. She may come as house- 
keeper, or as your companion and honored 

est 


And so Jennie laid aside all her old cares 
and worries, and even the name of Ham. 





real pleasure to listen to him. 


‘Beyond the Atlantic,” was no | unat- 
tainable. Her life of repression only fitted 


| sooner it is dissolved, or, as we say, digested. 


| gerous to take that kind of food. 
| of the modern household has a difficult task. 


her for the keener and truer enjoyment of the 
new life, and, as poverty had never dashed 
her sunny temper, so riches failed to change 
her, 

This episode in the life of Jennie Rivers 
seems like a romance; but, for once, truth 
and poetic justice were in accord. 


General Miscellany, 





From the New York Clipper. 
MAKING UP. 





BY VANDYKE BROWN, 


Deftly the powder she applies 
To neck and chin, to faee and brow. 
(Alack, if the Public's piercing eyes 
Could gaze on the leading lady now!) 
First the powder, white as snow, 
Till the skin takes on the lily’s hue, 
And not a line is left to show 
Where Time has drawn his pencil through! 


Next from its quaint, metallic case 
She takes the rouge—but not too much— 
And straightway on the lily face 
The roses bloom beneath her touch. 
No vulgar daub of common red 
Is that which beautities her lips, 
But just the warm rich tint instead, 
Which Nature's self could scarce eclipse. 


And now with dextrous hand she draws 
The eyebrows, arched and delicate, 
Tn strict accord with Beauty's laws, 
Nor curved too much, nor yet too straight ; 
Phe lashes, then, are pencilled dark, 
And just beneath is traced a line 
You searce detect it now, but mark 
liow large her eyes, und how they shine! 


This mass of wavy, golden hair— 
She dons it as she does a dress; 

Tis false, but what of that? ‘Tis fair 
Is she who wears it more or less? 

Now comes the lacing and the hose, 
rhe buttoning of dainty shoes, 

And things whereof no poet knows 
Who cultivates a modest muse! 


So ends the “making up” at last 
Phere stands your Juliet complete ; 

You know her rosebud days are past, 
That when you meet her on the street 

She looks her nearly twoscore years 
You know all this, and yet, just now, 

You'd swear she is what she appears 
That Time’s the cheat, and not her brow! 

Ah, well! *Tis not alone the stage 
Where “making up” becomes an art; 

Throughout Life’s drama millions wage 
\ war on Time, and play the part 

Of Romeo when their locks are gray 
How fortunate for these, forsooth, 

If they should find a rouge, some day, 
So red that it could hide the Truth! 





For the New England Farmer. 


SCIENCE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS--No 2. 
Why We Cook Our Food. 

The object of cooking is two-fold. First, 
|} it renders the food material more digestible. 
Second, it renders it more palatable. It is a 
scientific fact, as well as a fact of common ob- 
servation, that food may be provided of suita- 
| ble nutritive properties, and yet the indi- 

vidual to whom it is offered will starve rather 
than eat it, (or even if he eats it,) because 
the system refuses for some reason to assimi- 
| late it. Eggs are accounted a perfect food 
| That is, they supply all the elements needed 
| for nutrition, and yet no one could live for 
any length of time on eggs alone. Wheat is 
said to be the only food known which does 
not thus pall on the taste after a time, and 
hence it is the only material upon which one 
can depend for an entire sufficiency 
The effect of cooking upon food material is 
also two-fold. It is mechanical and chemical 

Phe mechanical effects are chiefly those of 

disintegration ; what we call becoming tender. 

In the case of beef the cooking renders soluble 

the binding fibres, so that the little rolls of 
muscular fibre fall apart easily In veal and 
pork these bindings are stronger, and 
these meats need longer cooking, and 
then they are more ditlicult of digestion. In 
the case of vegetables, the same disintegra- 
tion takes place, and the substance becomes 
tender. 
It is evident that care must be taken to pro- 
duce these effects. But in order to 
stand fully the need, a little attention must be 
For the 
present purpose food may be divided into two 
and meat foods. This 
exact, as many foods 





even 


| given to the chemistry of digestion. 
starch foods 
classification cannot be 
belong to both groups. We will consider first 
what happens to starchy inaterial, 
wheat flour, potatoes and rice, when it is eaten. 
If it is properly moistened with the saliva, it 
is mixed with a ferment which in a short time 
will turn it into glucose-sugar, in which form 
all staré hy substances must be, before they 
can be absorbed into the circulation. In the 
| case of meat foods, the teeth cut up the pieces 
into very fine portions so that they can be 
dissolved readily. It is a familiar fact of ob- 
servation that if it is desired to make a solu- 
| tion of alum, or sugar, or any other soluble 
substance, the operation is hastened by pow- 
dering the material : in more technical phrase, | 
fineness of facilitates solution. As | 
all meat must be dissolved by the gastric juice 
before it can be taken into the system, the 
finer it is chewed before it is swallowed, the 


Classes : 


such as 


division 


We are now prepared to understand the 
reasons for cooking. Starchy substances are 


henee | 


under- | 


be an orchestra of 1000 musicians and 8000 
choristers. It is proposed to ask Rubinstein 
to write a march for the occasion and to 
direct the orchestra in person. A list of the 
imperial and royal personages to be asked to 
the ceremony is given in one of the daily 
journals. It includes nearly all the crowned 
eads of Europe and Asia. Two high offli- 
cials, it is said, will shortly be dispatched, one 
to Europe and the other to Asia, to deliver 
the invitations.— London Times. 





MEDICINE AS PRACTISED BY AN- 
IMALS. 


M. G. Delaunay, in a recent communication 
to the Biological Society, observed that med- 
icine, as practised by animals, is thoroughly 
empirical, but that the same may be said of 
that practised by inferior human racees, or, in 
other words, by the majority of the human 
species. Animals instinctively choose such 
food as is best suited to them, M. Delaunay 
maintains that the human race also shows this 
instinct, and blames medical men for not pay- 
ing sufficient respect to the likes and dislikes 
of the patients, which he believes to be a guide 
that may be depended on. A large number of 
animals wash themselves and bathe, as ele- 
phants, stags, birds, and ants. In fact man 
may take a lesson in hygiene from the lower 
animals, Animals get rid of their parasites 
by using dust, mud, clay, &c. Those suffer- 
ing from fever restrict their diet, keep quict, 
seck darkness and airy places, drink water, 
and sometimes even plunge into it. When a 
dog has lost its appetite, it eats that species of 
grass known as dog’s grass (chiendent), which 
acts as emetic and purgative. Cats also eat 
grass. Sheep and cows, when ill, seek out 
certain herbs. An animal suffering 
chronic rheumatism always keeps as far as 
possible in the sun. The warrior ants have 
regularly organized ambulances. — Latreille 
cut the antenne of an ant, and other ants 
came and covered the wounded part with a 
transparent fluid secreted from their mouths 
If a chimpanzee be wounded, it stops the 


dressing it with leaves and grass. When an 
animal has a wounded leg or arm hanging on, 
tecth. A dog on being stung in the muzzle 
repeatedly for several days into running water. 
This animal eventually recovered. A sport- 
ing dog was run over by a carriage. During 
three weeks in winter it remained lying in a 
brook, where its food was taken to it; the 
animal recovered. A terrier hurt its right 
| eye; it remained lying under a counter, 
| avoiding light and heat, although it habitually 
} kept close to the fire. 
i treatment, rest and abstinence 
The local treatment consisted in licking the 
upper surface of the paw, which it applied to 
the wounded eye, again licking the paw when 
it became dry. Cats also, when hurt, treat 
| themselves by this simple method of con- 
| tinuous irrigation. M. Delaunay cites the 
cat which remained for some time 
| lying on the bank of a river; also that of an- 
| other cat which had the singular fortitude to 
remain for forty-eight hours under a jet of 
cold water. Animals suffering from trau- 
matic fever treat themselves by the continued 
application of cold, which M. Delaunay con- 
more certain than any of th 
other methods. In view of these interesting 
facts, we are, he thinks, forced to admit that 
hygiene and therapeutics, as practised by an- 
imals, may, in the interests of psychology, be 
studied with advantage. He 
| further, and say that veterinary medicine, and 
| perhaps human medicine, could gather from 





from food. 


case of a 


siders to be 


could go even 





them useful indications, precisely because they 
are prompted by instinct, which are effi a- 
| clous In the preservation or the restoration of 
health.— British Medical Journal. 


| , 
| HOW THEY PLAY THE PIANO IN NEW 
ORLEANS. 


| ‘Twas loafing around the streets last night,’ 
| said Jim Nelson, one of the oldest locomo- 
tive engineers running into 

‘‘and as I had nothing to do, | dropped into 
a concert and heard a slick-looking French- 
man play a piano in a way that made me feel 
all over in spots. 
the stool, I knew by the way he handled him- 
self that he understood the machine he 
running. He tapped the keys away up on 
end, just as if they were gauges and he want 
ed to see if he had water enough. hen he 
| looked up, as if he wanted to know how much 
steam he was carrying, and the next moment 
he pulled open the throttle and sailed out on 
the main line, as if he was a half an hour 
late. 

**You could hear her thunder over culverts 
and bridges, and getting faster and faster, 
| until the fellow rocked about in his seat like a 
cradle. Somehow I thought it was old ‘30’ 
pulling a passenger train and getting out of 
the way of a ‘special. The fellow worked the 
keys on the middle division like lightning, and 
then he flew along the north end of the lin 
uutil the drivers went around like a buzz saw, 
and I got excited. About this time I 


New Orleans, 


As soon as he sat down on 


was 





was 





in the main seeds, or material stored up by 
the plant one year, for the use of the young 
plant of the next year, to enable it to grow 
to a size which will give it strength to manu- 
facture its own food. 

The starch grains are done up ina very 
compact form, so that they may keep over the 
winter. ‘They are dry and hard. is a 
familiar example. Cooking causes the starch 
grain to become moist and swollen, so that 
when taken into the mouth there is no diffi- 
culty in moistening it with the saliva. It is 
said that starch grains are capable of expand- 
ing to twenty-five times their bulk, when 
cooked in water fora long time. And 
each starch grain must come in contact with 
the ferment of the saliva before it can be di- 
gested, the importance of thorough cooking 
is evident. As to meats, and substances 
which can take the place of meats, such as 
peas and beans, the process of cooking must 
not harden the fibres or toughen them so that 
the chewing is rendered more of a task. In 
salted meats this is the case, and hence the 
salt must be, to a certain extent, extracted by 
soaking before the meat is boiled. Meats 
have the property of coagulating, like the 
white of an egg, when suddenly heated, and 
in roasting or boiling this property is made 
use of to form a crust over the outside so that 
the juices may be kept in. But this coagula- 
tion should not extend all through the mass. 
The reason for putting the portion for soup 
into cold water, and keeping the temperature 
below the coagulating point, is evident. 

The cause of complaint of the frying-pan, 
lies here, also. The boiling pomt of lard is 
more than twice that of water, and food 
cooked in it gets heated so much hotter as_ to 
to materially affect its digestibility. The fry- 
ing pan can be used very effectively, but it is 


Rice 


as 


| 


does not know why she should be careful. 
In regard to the second object of cooking, 


The art of modern cooking lies in it. When 
the people of the land had to wrest a precari- 
ous Viving from a poorly tilled or barren soil, 
the labor itself, out of doors, furnished the 
sauce for the plainest food, in the hunger 
which must be satisfied. But since a large 
portion of humanity have lived in the close 
air of houses, and have ceased to earn their 
bread in the sweat of their brow, their hun- 
ger refuses to be satisfied in the same way. 
The lack of plenty of air which would burn up 
the coarse food with ease, renders it, under 
the present conditions, sometimes even dan- 


The cook 


She must cater to vitiated palates and poor 
appetites; and yet she is expected to pre- 
pare the food in just as healthful a manner as 
could be done before stomachs were accus- 
tomed to the artificial stimulus of spices and 
condiments. 

In all ages the cook has held a deservedly 
high place in society, and at no time in the 
world’s history can that place be said to have 
been higher than it might be now, if women 
would take the subject up in its scientific as- 
pects, and would find in it a study worthy of 
the most refined and capable housewife.— 
Mrs. R. H. Richards, Women’s Laboratory, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 





THE RUSSIAN CORONATION FES- 
TIVAL. 

On the plain which is partly occupied by the 
buildings of the recent exhibition at Moscow, 
eighty-five circular counters are being con- 
structed for the distribution of 900,000 pies 
to the moujiks, and sixteen vats, to hold 640,- 
000 bottles of beer for free consumption by 
the — attending the open theatre and 
other places of popular amusement now in 
course of construction. The municipality of 
Moscow has voted 20,000 roubles to be spent 
on preparations for the grand entry of the 
imperial family into the city, 80,000 roubles 
for illumination, and 100,000 for popular 
fetes. Enormous quantities of small presents 
tor the populace have also been ordered. 
For the illumination of the Kremlin, forty 
electric globes, to give a brilliancy equal to 
400 candles each, with six versts of wire con- 
ductors, are being made, and electrical engi- 
neers from England have arrived to aid in 
fitting up. Very costly presents, in the form 
of gold and silver groups, representing the 
liberation and protection of the smaller Sla- 
vonie States by Russia, have been made for 
the Princes of Bulgaria and Montenegro and 
the King of Servia. The massive gold and 
silver plates for the presentation of the Sla- 
vonic bread and salt at the coronotion, have 
been provided by hundreds for the zemstvos, 
municipalities and other local bodies. Many 
of these bodies, although over head and ears 
in debt, owing to agricultural and commercial 
distress, have yet voted hundreds of thou- 
sands of roubles in this way to swell the mag- 
nificence of the approaching ceremony. Sev- 
eral triumphal are to be constructed 


fixing to tell him to cut her off a little, he 
kicked the dampers under the machine wick 
open, pulled the throttle away back in the 
tender, and, Jerusalem jumpers; how he did 
run. I couldn't stand it any longer, and yell 
ed to him that she was ‘pounding’ on the left 
side, and if he wasn’t careful he'd drop his 
ashpan. 

‘But he didn’t hear. No one heard me. 
Everything was flying and whizzing. ‘Tele- 
graph poles on the side of the track looked 
like a row of cornstalks, the trees appeared to 
be a mud bank, and all the time the exhaust 
of the old machine sounded like the hum of a 
bumble-bee. I tried to yell out, but my 
tongue wouldn't move. He went around 
curves like a bullet, slipped an eccentric, blew 
out his soft plug, went down grades fifty feet 
to the mile, and not a confounded brake set. 
She went by the meeting point at a mile anda 
half a minute, and calling for more steam. 
My hair stood up like a cat’s tail, because | 
knew the game was up. 

“Sure enough, dead ahead of us was the 
headlight of the ‘special.’ In a daze I heard 
the crash as they struck, and I saw cars shiv- 
ered into atoms, people mashed and mangled 
and bleeding, and gasping for water. I heard 
another crash as the French professor struck 
the deep keys away down on the lower end of 
the southern division, and then I came to my 
There he was at a dead standstill, 
with the door of the fire-box of the machine 
open, wiping the perspiration off his face, 
and bowing at the hacer s before him. If I 
live to be a thousand years old I'll never for- 
get the ride that Frenchman gave me on a 
piano.” — Times- Democrat. 


senses, 


THE GREATEST FARMER ON 


THE 
GLOBE, 
Of Dr. Hugh J. Glenn of California, the 


farmer who was recently 

shot, the San Francisco Bulletin “Dr. 

Glenn was one of the remarkable men of his 

age. Educated asa physician, an unexpected | 
event made him a Jand-holder, and in a few 
years he became the largest farmer on the | 
globe, and the only wheat grower in America | 
who chartered his own ships, and sold by tele- 
graph his own grain in Europe, dispensing 
with middle men entirely. His payments for 
labor and supplies on his great ranch, have 
reached as high as $600,000 in a single year. 
In addition to this, he owned a 70,000 acre 
ranch in Oregon, stocked with 30,000 head of | 
cattle, neither land nor cattle of which he had | 
ever seen. He also owned a large cattle 
ranch in Nevada. He was a man naturally 
given to large and bold operations. He never 
lost his balance. Losses never disturbed him, 
nor great profits elated him. Last summer 
his finest & oe field took fire, and a $100,000 
crop was destroyed in two hours; but Mrs. 
Glenn said her husband slept sounder that 
night than she had known him to sleep for 
months. Physically, Dr. Glenn was an al- 
most perfect man. There was not a weak 
spot in his round, well-knit body and broad 
shoulders. He could ride a mule eighteen 
hours aday without fatigue, and has often 
done it when personally superintending his 
ranches long distances apart. Dr. Glenn was 
an indulgent father, and there was never any- 
thing too good for his family. He was a 
popular man in his own neighborhood, which, 
for so large an employer, is high praise. 
When he ran for Governor, he received every | 
vote at Jacinto, except three. His untimely | 
death is a terrible shock to his many friends 
all over the State.” 


extensive wheat 


Says: 











A COUNTRYMAN WHO WAS NOT | 
DECEIVED. 


A thrifty-looking countryman, probably 
sixty years of age, bent on seeing all that was 
on view in the Si windows and the streets, 
attracted a large crowd when hereached Mur- 
ray street and Broadway Wednesday morn- 
ing. A young man dressed in the height of 
fashion, and wearing a tall silk hat, walked up 
to the countryman, and ‘a out his hand 
in a friendly manner, said : 

‘*How you do Mr. Davis; glad to see you. 
How’s the folks at home ?” 

The countryman looked over the young 
man carefully, and, being satisfied that he 
could take care of himself, made a movement 
as if he was about ping the young man’s 
hand ; but instead of so doing he took him by 
the coat collar, faced him about so that he 
looked upon the City Hall Park, held him 
firmly in position and then gave him a kick 
which sent him sprawling into the street. 

Another young man, evidently a friend of 
the assaulted youth, rushed up and demanded 
to know the trouble. The countryman had 
become warmed up by this time, and endeay- 
ored to inflict me de on No. 2, but he 
escaped. The countryman then quietly walked 
away, muttering to himself: ‘‘I hain’t been 

ing the rs nigh onto forty years for 
northing, and them confidence men must try a 


from | 


bleeding by placing its hand on the wound, or | 


it completes the amputation by means of its | 


by a viper, was observed to plunge its head | 


It adopted a general | 











for the imperial entry, at one of which is to 


new game when they scoop in this old sinner.” 
N. Y. Tribune. 


YELLOWPLUSH IN NEW YORK. 


Most of the wealthy society ladies have 
hitherto contented themselves with half livery 
for their coachman and footman, and white 
vests and swallow-tail coats for the butler, but 
this Winter a more elaborate costume has been 
introduced. Hundreds of pairs of Parisian 
top-boots have been imported for coachmen 
and footmen, who have heretofore worn their 
boots inside of their trowsers, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt has taken the lead in put- 
ting her servants into full European livery— 
that is, the court costume, Brooches, silk 
stockings, ample vest and long, full coat of 
the shad-stomached variety and a little linen 
picket under each ear. The many colors of 
the French flunky are superseded by a uniform 
claret, broken only by the white silk stock- 
ings. I have never seen such a_ heraldic 
frenzy as prevails here now, Carriage doors 
have suddenly blossomed out in bright colors 
—red and blue and green—lions rampant, 
eagles flappant and field argent with wattled 
gules and all sorts of cotises and quarterings. 
Several old industries have sprung into new 
| life, founded on this revival of the rage for 
escutcheons. On Monday I called on a noted 
livery tailor on Fifth avenue who does the 
heavy business of the city. ‘‘Americans are 
rushing into livery as never before,” he said. 
His English eye twinkled as he added: “I 
fear they are losing their solid Democratic 
principles. Men who have declared for years 
that they wouldn't have any of this ‘d— non- 
sense’ are dragged here by their ambitious 
wives to get James and Thomas put in livery 
}and the family crest engraved on the brass 
| buttons. New Yorkers who have made their 

million dollars by large dealings in potatoes, 
| brass goods or oleomargarine, come here to 
find out how to dress their servants and what 
their family crest is. The father of the fam- 
ily knows that his father was a poor farmer 
in New Hampshire or a stage-driver down in 
New Jersey, and that’s all he knows about it. 
So | fix them out with a crest. There was a 
man named Clirt who wanted a coat-of-arms. 
| | couldn’t find any such name, so I sent it to 
England, where they equipped him with the 
| coat-of-arms of Chirp. It will answer just as 
| well, and I am sure that Chirp is a livelier and 
more cheerful name if they should ever find it 
} out."—New York Letter in Detroit Post and 


Tribune. 





ADULTERATED Branpy.—The ravages of 
| the vine disease in France have so reduced the 
| harvest of grapes that various expedients have 
the manufacturers of 
brandy to keep up the supply. Some months 
the American Consuls at Havre and 
Rochelle notified the authorities at Washing- 
| ton of the adulteration which was going on. 
|The manufacturers of brandy have issued a 

protest, and their document is certainly very 
remarkable. It is denied that the compounds 
ar has been alleged by our 
Consuls. It is claimed that pure brandy can 


been resorted to by 


since 


polsonous, as 


be obtained if people are willing to pay the | 


price, which is a significant admission that the 
supply of pure brandy is growing less. In- 
] 
is diluted to bring it within the reach 
afford to pay for the 
simon-pure article. The French dealers also 
claim that the sirup and caramel which are 
added are not injurious to health, but that 
brandy is doctored to the American 
palate. The remarkable plea is put 
forth that the importation of this so-called 


brandy 


of those who cannot 


mect 


most 


brandy ought not to be prohibited, for ad- 
mitting, the y say, that some of the compound 
is vile, those who sell it in the United States 
can be reached by local laws. The better 


| 


deed, it is admitted in this document that the | 


way is to remove all temptation from dealers, | 


by establishing a test of purity, which will 


close the door effi etually. Brandy is often 
employed in the sick chamber, and it is im- 
portant that it should be pure. American 


brandy, it is claimed, is far preferable to this 
imported stuff. It is safe to say that a glass 


which sealds it. 

heat is only about 130 deg., and the process is 
called ** vaporated” milk. By the exposure 
to that moderate heat all the watery part. is 
driven off, and the remnant is a tough, solid 


By anew process the 


| of pure brandy cannot be sold at a bar for 
less than forty cents. 
Souipipiey Mirk.—To make ‘‘condensed” | 
milk, the milk is subjected to a heat of 230 


inass, creamy-white in color, and resembling a 


dried lump of wheat-flour dough. 
granulated by artificial means; a little fine 
white sugar is added to make it keep, and 
then it looks like corn-meal. ‘The evaporated 
milk is only about half as the 
densed milk, but is very rich, and when water 
is added, the most delicate taste cannot detect 
a difference between it and pure, 
milk; cream rises on it, and butter can be 
made from it. The same desirable peculiar- 
ities belong to the granulated milk. The 
evaporated milk is used in many hospitals, and 
The granulated 
keeps in all climates and for any time. 


solid as con- 


on most passenger-ships 





Ait and Ziumor, 


Bric-a-Brac 


HAPPY.” 


From The Century 


“NIGGER MIGHTY 


Hog start a-runnin’ when de overseer callin’ 

W hipperwill holler when de jew-draps fallin’ ; 

Duck keep a-quackin® when de hard rain po'in 
Crows flock togedder when de young corn growin’ ; 
Pig gwine ter squeal when de milk-naid churnin’ ; 
Nigger mighty happy when de blackberries turnin’! 


Squ’el go to jumpin’ when de sealy-barks comin’; 
Bee-martin sail when de honey-bee hummin’ ; 
Lean horse nicker when de punkin-vine spreadin’ ; 


Rabbit back his ear when de cabbage-stalk headin’ ; 
Rooster start a-crowin’ when de broad day breakin’; 
Nigger mighty happy when de hoe-cake bakin’! 


Big fish flutter when he done cotech a cricket ; 
Bullfrog libely when he singin’ in de thicket; 
Mule git slicker when de plantin’-time over; 
Colt mighty ga’ly when you turn him in de clover; 
An’ it come mighty handy to the nigger man nater 
When he soppin’ in de gravy wid a big yam ‘tater! 





Black-snake waitin’ while de old hen hatchin’; 

Sparrer-hawk lookin’ while de little chicken seratch- | 
in, 

Big owl jolly when de little bird singin’ ; 

Possum gwine to clam whar de ripe ‘simmons swing 
in’; 


Nigger mighty happy—ef he ain't wuf a dollar— 
When he startin’ out co’tin’ wid a tall stan‘in’ collar! 





AN AMERICAN JOKE IN 

The feast the 
when a young man entered in. 

**Sir,” he said to the master of the house, 
“I have come to you upon a very important 
mission. Were it otherwise I should not 
have ventured to call upon you on this 
auspicious day, when, as I perceive, you are 
about to celebrate the betrothal of your fair 
daughter. Still, as it may save you $10,000 

but if you are engaged | will retire.” 

‘By no means, my dear sir, by no means,” 
said the father of the bride expectant, warm- 
ly; ‘twe are just about sitting down to din- 
ner, but join us, and after dinner we can dis- 
cuss matters.” 

The young man allowed himself to be in- 
duced to join the jovial company, where he 
eats for two and drinks for three. 

At the conclusion of the feast the father es- 
corts him to a private apartment, and begs 
him to reveal his business. 

‘I think, sir,” he says to the stranger, of- 
fering him a cigar of prime quality, ‘that you 
observed that you could show me how to save 
S10,000, 

‘*Precisely,” says the stranger, lighting the 
cigar. ‘*Now, you intend marrying your | 
daughter to that amiable but somewhat weak- 
minded ywuth down stairs, and giving her a 
marriage portion of $20,000. Give to 
me, sir, and I'll take her with half the money. 
That'll leave you $10,000 ahead !” 


PARIS. 


was set, guests were met, 


Sxive SuoormnGc ww EnGianp.—Being at 
an Oxfordshire farmer's for a little snipe 
shooting, the guests shouldered their guns 
one morning and sallied forth. Frese 2 
single bird rose, and, marking its erratic 
flight, one of the sportsmen took careful aim 
and fired. The bird dropped dead. Notic- 
ing that his host’s face bore 4 look of intense 
disgust, he asked what ailed him. ‘*Well,” 
said he, ‘‘strikes me we may’s well go back 
whoam. That be the only snipe on t’ farm. 
That burrd have give all my friends sport for 
months, for nary one of ‘em could it un. 
There baint another to hit, so what's t’ good 
of staying? Kum on whoam.” 





Squire Jackson's cat had been disappoint- 
ed in love, and sat upon the back yard fence 
bewailing its fate in accents far from musical. 
A neighbor, who happened to be passing by 
at the time, heard the sounds, and pausing at 
the front gate, observed in a cheerful, con- 
gratulatory way to the Squire, who was seat- 
ed at the open window reading hig" paper: 
‘Glad to know that your wife's cold is leaving 
her. Her voice appears to be much clearer 
this morning.” 





“7 pon’? want no rubbish, no fine senti- 
ments, if you please,” said the widow, who 
was asked what kind of an epitaph she desired 
for her late husband’s tombstone. ‘Let it be 
short and simple—something like this: *Wil- 
liam Johnson, aged 75 years. The good die 
young.’ ”—Brooklyn Eagle. 





“What's the crowd about?” queried a 
stranger, as he noticed a stream of visitors 
going into a fashionable residence. ‘‘It's a 
silver weddin’,” obligingly replied his inform- 
ant. ‘‘What's a silver weddin’?” ‘‘Why, a 
chap’s been married twenty-five times, and 
he’s a celebratin’ of it.” 





Tue price of a wife in Siberia is eight 
dogs; but not knowing the market price of 


That is | 


natural | 





dogs in Siberia, it is hard telling whether this 
is Tec for a wife or not. 


“I notice,” said one Austin lady to an- 
other, ‘‘that at our social gatherings you are 
always the last one to leave.” ‘I know. it,” 
was the reply, ‘but I have an objectin view.” 
“What is it?” “I want to prevent the rest 
of you from slandering me ” ‘Oh, you mean 
thing! you never like to see your friends en- 
joy themselves.”— Texas Siftings. 


“Pa, is it right to calla man born in Po- 
land a Pole?” “Of course, my child.” 
“Well, then, ifa man is born in Holland, is 
he a Hole?” ‘Tut, tut! I'll answer no more 
of your silly questions !” 

Hearp in a boudoir: “Mercy on me, what 
are those horrible sounds up stairs?” ‘Oh, 
that’s nothing but dear George. I suppose he 
has lost his collar button again.” 


Avertisements. 


Vegetine. 


FROM THE REV, S. B, SWEETSER, 
Pastor Grace M. E. Church, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Dec. 22, 1881. 

Mr. H. R. Stevens: Dear Sir—One year ago about 
the present time, | was afflicted with Scrofulous Hu 
mors, and I was suffering intolerably from Neuralgia. 
For two months my nights were seasons of agony. 
After a troubled sleep in the early hours, | would wake 
anywhere between one and three A. M. with the most 
excruciating sufferings in my head, and be forced to 
walk my study floor the rest of the night. I was often 
attacked with dizziness, both upon the street and at 
home, 80 that it seemed for a minute or so that con 
sciousness Was about to leave me. This state of affairs 
continued until my nerves were sadly unstrong, and I 
began to fear organic diseases of the brain. By ad 
vice of Rev. Geo. W. Mansfield, who had been much 
benefited by your medicine, I wrote to you and short- 
ly afterward commenced using it. I took several bot- 
thes of Vegetine, and was entirely cured. I have wait 
ed to see if there would be any return of the disease. 
Nearly a year has passed; I find not one symptom of it. 
I do most cheerfully recommend Vegetine for the com 
plaints for which it is recommended. I remain, Sir, 
Very truly yours, 8. B. SWEETSER 





Police Officer’s Report. 


Boston, January 1th, 1881 

Mr. H. R. Stevens: Dear Sir—I am pleased to add 
my name to the long list of subscribers to the virtue of 
VEGETINE. Have been for some years on night duty 
in the “Police Department,” and troubled with the 
worst kind of Uleerated Sore Throat, consulting the 
best physicians in the city, taking nauseating doses, 
undergoing painful surgical operations and laying off 
from duty for long periods. About a year ago I was 
persuaded by friends (having no faith myself,) to try 
VEGETINE. Am happy to say in that time have had 
no recurrence of sore throats or any other sickness, 
and have gained 25 Ibs. of flesh, only taking three bot- 
tles of your justly celebrated preparation. 

I am, sir, with much esteem, yours very truly, 





WM. G. HAWES, Police Station 10 
VEGETINE is nourishing and strengthening; puri- | 
fies the blood; regulates the bowels; quiets the nervy 


ous system; acts directly upon the secretions, and 


arouses the whole system to action. 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists., 


2teopy 





FOR BLOOD, BRAIN AND 
NERVES. 


t?"A SUPERIOR E ° 

N CINE, RICH IN PHOSPHATES AND NOT 
4 } A CHEAP, ALCOHOLIC DRINK..43 Highly 
/ ded by Chemists and Physicians ae 


O 


i\32 
UAiA POSITIVE TONIC, ALWAYS 
| ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE, 
| as it does not stimulate the brain or irritate 
} dy i the system and leave deleterious effects. On 
1% | the contrary, it furnishes just that which is 
MA necessary to the brain, strengthens and quiets 
MNyaithe nerves, purifies the heart’s blood, and 
thereby makes only the best flesh, bone and 
muscle. ¢# It works wonders, curing 
MINER VOUS and GENERAL DEBILITY, 
7 | MALARIA, DYSPEPSIA, INSOMNIA. 
Produces a healthy action of the Liver and 
ainst the 





J and nerve food tonic. {For sale by all Drug- 
} gists. $1.00 per bottle. Prepared oly 


T BITTERS CO., 
Office 19 Park Place, New Yark City. 





2teop! 





The Prophet Honored in His Own Coun- 
try, even in His Own House, 

Tuk honest, simple narative of Mrs. S. J. 
Wuuirp, who resides at No. 177 Williams St., 
Providence, R. I. : — 

“During the past six or seven years I have 
been severely afflicted with Kidney disease, caus- 
ing intense backaches, dizziness, and other se- 
vere pains through my body and limbs, rendering 
me so weak and prostrate that at times it was 
impossible for me to do any part of my house- 
work. 1 have had also a fluttering of the heart, 
and was terribly distressed for breath. I was 
very miserable, and completely worn out and dis- 
couraged; I had no ambition to undertake to do 
anything, and barely sufficient strength to render 
existence desirable, having failed to find any re- 
lief At this 
trying crisis a friend persuaded me to obtaina 
bottle of Hunt’s Remedy, and now I rejoice that I 
followed this friendly advice, for the Remedy 
acted like a charm in my case. After I had 
taken a few doses, my heaith began to improve; I 
felt better every The fluttering o1 ‘he 
heart, the intense backaches, and terrible short- 
ness of the breath speedily disappeared, my 
strength and ambition soon returned, and before 
1 had taken two bottles of the Remedy I was en- 
tirely well, and able to wash and iron and do my 


from the doctor's prescriptions. 


way. 


housework. Once ina while I am troubled with 
the headache, and as soon as I am taken I resort 
to Hunt’s Remedy, and a few doses fix me all 
right. 1 shall never be without it in the future, 
1 have frequently recommended the Hunt's Rem- 
edy to my friends, aud they have experienced 
relief from the first dose. 
it to all who are afflicted with Kidney disease or 
diseases of the Liver, Bladder, or Urinary organs. 
1 think no family should be without ft. 
Mrs. 8. J. WHIPP, 
No. 177 Williams 8t., Providence, R, I.” 


I heartily recommend 


Acts Like a Charm. 


“I HAVE used Heut’s Remedy for Kidney 
troubles, and it to others, and 
always found it to act like a charm.” 
JOHN CHAMBERS, 
723 Carson Street, Pittsburg, Penn. 
* Gratitude is the memory of the heart.” How 
many heart memories cluster around Hunt's 
Remedy in grateful households where it has 
wrought its magic cure! 


recommended 








Is YOUR 
>—-e- HEART “4 
@ SOUND? 
—— Many people think 
EE themselves sick and doc- 


tor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, while 
if thetruth were known, the real cause is at the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says 
“one-third of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 
The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet man's 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it once 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day or night! 
Surely this subject shouid have careful attention, 
Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
specific for all heart troubles and kindred disorders, 
Jiisknownas Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulater 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5 by exprém, Bend stamp for Dr. 
Graves’ thorough and exh@usfive treatise. a 


F.E. Ingalis, Sole American Agent, Concord, N. H. 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 








IM PE 
BUTTE 


Wiii Not Turn Rancid. It is the 





Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 


(And, while prepared in oil, is so compound 
ed that it is for it to become rancid. 
(7 BEWARE of all imitations, and of ali 
other oil colors, for they are liable to become 
rancid and spoil the butter. 
tar If you cannot get the “improved” write us 
and how to get it without extra 
(46) 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 








MARCH 17, 1883. 
Darhys Prophyiactic Fluid, 


For the prevention and treatment of 


Diphtheria, Scariet Fever, Smalipox, 
Yellow Fever, Malaria, &c. 





The free use of the Fluid will do more to arrest and 
cure these diseases than any known preparation. 
DARBYS PROPHYLACTIC FLUID. 


A safeguard against all Pestilence, Infection, Conta- 
gion, and Epidemics. 





Use asa gargle for the throat, as a wash 
for the person, and as a disinfectant 
for the house. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY AGAINST ALL 
CONTACIOUS DISEASES. 
Neutralizes at once ati noxious odors? and gases, 
destroys the germs of diseases and septic (putrescent 
floating imperceptible in the air, or such as have ef. 
fected a lodgment in the throat or on the person. 
A certain remedy against all contagious diseases. 
Perfectly harmless used internally or externally. 


J. H. ZEILIN & CO., Proprietors, Manufacturing 
Chemists, Philadelphia. Price 60 cents per bottle. 
Pint bottles $1. 22 


‘KIDNEY-WORT : 
© HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for * 
FKIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 

Si gists recommend it)and it willspeedily over- 

come the disease and restore healthy action. 

Ladi es For complaints peculiar 

® to your sex, such as pain 

and weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, 
£/94 it will act promptly and safely. 

Either Sex. Incontinence, retention of urine, 
brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
pains, all speedily yield to its curative power, 
48S- SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 












Kidneys, Liver and Boweis. 








“Mr. Ethan Lawrence, my townsman,” says Dr 
Philip C. Ballou, of Monkton, Vt., “was bloated from 
kidney disease lhe skin of his legs shone like glass 
Kidney-Wort cured him.” Apr. 20-82 


KIDNEY-WORT: 
IS A SURE CURE | 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


»—LIVER— 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 

Malaria If you aresuffering from 

* malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 

In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 

one should take a thorough course of it. 


il- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $!. 


















“Tell my brother soldiers,” writes J Power. of 
Trenton, Ill., and all others, too, that Kidney-We 
cured my 20 years lirer dis ere P " ' enane 
in St. Louis Globe. De 


| 
| 






FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
the case, this remedy will overcome it. 

fae LES THIS distressing com- 
® plaint is very apt to be 
complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 
strengthens the weakened partsand quickly 
cures all kinds of Piles even when physicians 
and medicines have before failed. 
42 (If you have cither of these troubles 


price si.) USE [Drugpicte Sell 
e 6i* 


Bank ¢ 


Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 

















Another 


of Myerstown (la Dank, said, recent *hic 


-KIDNEY-WORT: 
HE CREAT CURE 


FOR 


As it is for all the painful diseases of the 
KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison} 

that causes the dreadful suffe ring which/ 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 

of the worst forms of this terrible disease! 

have been quickly relieved, and in short time 

PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

Dry can be sent by mai 


44 rail, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt 


:>KIDNEY-WORT : 


Cash'r 















Bowels. 


and 





iver 


Acts at the Same Time on 


Kidneys, L 






















“Kidney-Wort has given immediate jer, in ma 
cases of rheumatism, falling under my notice ) 
Philip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt April 20-82 

“T never found even relief. fron eumatism and 
kidney troubles, till I used Kidnev-Wort I 
' David M. Hutter, Hartford, Wis 


MISROSOOPICAL DISCOVERY. 
THATCHER'S 
Orange Butter Color 





concentrated and so per- 

fect in shade that it is economy 

a and a satisfaction to use it. We 

want no cash that our goods do not merit. The 


most emphatic testimonials from the proprietors of 
large creameries and dairies full of solid facts await 
your request by mail Put up in 1, 4 & 10 oz. bot 
tles and 1 «4 10 gal. cans. Every package warranted 
tosatisfy the consumer and keep in any latitude for 
years without deterioration. Sold by Dealers in 25 
States and Canada, who will give to each purchaser 
acopy of the New Guipe Book (just out n tl 
Dairy and how to selecta milch cow t contains 
over 50 fine illu or send us 15¢ for a copy 
H. D, Thatcher & Co., Propr’s, Potsdam, N. ¥ 

17t5 


~ SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SORRODERS AND GRINDERS OF 


PURE LEAD 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


strations; 


_ AND NARROW SHEET LEAD. 
FRANK A. BROWN, Treas. lyl? SALEM, MASS, 


CLARK’S COVE GUANO CO 


J 

OF NEW BEDFORD, MASS., @ 
MANUFACTURERS AND CoM NDERS OF 

Complicto Manurcs, 


- er - 
High Class&cfPcll Ctreagth, for Coneral &Speciz] Purposes. 


a 
THOS. M. HART, 





reasurer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass,, or to 
GEORGE W. KIRKE, 
: Gen’. SALES AGENT, 
OFFICE, 46 SOUTH ST. (near Wall St.), NEW YORK. 
Send for the “FARMER’S HAND-BOOK ON 
MANURING AND MEADOW CROPS,” Llustrated. 
10 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EV EK-BLOOMING 


The only establishment makin SPECIA 
BU if of ROSES. 6 Uwe H $25 
for alone, Strong Pot Plants suitable for 
immediate bloom delivered safely, postpaid,to any post- 
office. § splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, 
for $1; 12 for $2: 19 for $35 ra for $4: 35 for $5; 
75 for $10; 100for $13; We VE a Handsome 
Present of nolo and yaluable R free 
with every order. ur NEW CUIDE, @ complet« 
reatise on the Rose,70 pp. elegantly illustrated—freetoall 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co,, Pa. 


1l0teowd 





Seeds and Implements, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


E.C. HOLMES & CO., Acts. 
67 CLINTON STKEET, BOSTON. 
3teopll 


- SUMMIT STOVE - PIPE SHELF, 


o! 


mproved Extension oT; Patented, 
ACENTS WANTED. 
$140.00 made yf one 
Agent in fifty-six *. 
Full particulars and lots of Agent? 
Teporte, showing quick Sales and large 
Profits, free. No Freight or Boxing 
charges to Agents. Address at once 
and secure choice territory 
J. E. SHEPARD & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O.,& KANSAS CITY, BO, 









on James River, Va., in a Northern set 
FA § tement. Illustrated circular free. J 
F. MANCHA, Claremont, Virginia. 
13t7 
ve 
T 
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FON: remedy for the above disease; by its use 


thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith inits efficacy, 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VA 

UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer, Give Ex- 
press & P, 0. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 161 Pearl 8t., N. ¥. 


address. 


New (1883) Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


26t1-13teop | 


$5 to $20 


yer day at home. Samples worth $5 | 





ree. Address Stinson & Co., Port. | 
land, Me. S204 | 
PLENDID! 650 Latest Style chromo cards, name, | 
10c. Premium with 3 packe. E. H. PARDEE, New 
Haven, Ct. 26150 









Indian 
es all diseases 

Skin and Blood. 
ve named 


GUARANTEED 


CLARK JOHNSON'S 


of the Stomach 
Millions testify to its efficacy in healing the 
» and pronounce it to be the 


BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 


ASHBU 
with Scrofula, I commenced the use of your 





Blood Syrup 


Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 


TO CURE DYSPEPSIA. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Laboratory 77 West 3d St., New York City. Druggists sell it. 


RNHAM Deport, Worcester Co., Mase. 


Indian 
too highly. Susan W. Lams. 


| dow 
| new medical work 


HOLSTEINS, 


350 PURE BRED 


ANIMALS! 


The Largest and Choicest Importations ever 
brought to this country. g@-Every animal selects d by 
a member of the firm in person, and all from the deep 
est milking families. It will pay every buyer to se« this 
herd before purchasing. Also «a Superior Stock of 


CLYDESDALE AND HOR S E S 


HAMBLETONIAN 
Catalogues on 


saa Personal inspection solicited 
application. Mention this paper. 


SMITHS & POWELL 


, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





1! 


se Wind Engines, 


Over 11,000 of these noise. 
leas self-re 


ulating storm 
proof mills in use. Tested 
1% years. The favorite 


wherever known. That it 
“should bear the palm above 
all others” is due to ite in 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the best of materials and 
constructed upon thoroughly 
scientific principles Runs 
we ae breeze than any 

ind Engine j 
has ever competed. Below see « saakete bs Netter ¥ 

DAMON & Sons, Atlantic House, Nantasket say 
“We heartily endorse all the merits which you claim 
=o, cheap, and reliable method of obtaining 

HARVEY D. PARKER, Parker House Boston 
writes —*I do unhesitatingly proncunce it the best 
Wind Engine I ever saw, and all that can be desired.” 

G. W. Hous, Brighton, Mass., says I am con 
vinced that it is a first class Mill in every re spect. I 
have had one on my shee Pp barn for nine years, which 
has given perfect satisfaction.” : : 

Dk. Dio LEWwis writes :—“This Windmill seems to 
me the most perfect piece of mechanism I have « ver 
seen. I think of you gratefully every time I he ar the 
water pouring into my tank in the attic.” 

For circulars apply to 

L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
52wi5 Boston. Mass. 


Sawing Made Easy 


With the Monarch Lightning Saw! 









Sent on 30 Daye 
Pest Trial. 










ite * 
= yl! 
erate. yS ~_ : 
f =< - & — 
bt WW 
A y years old can saw logs fast 1 easy. Mines 
Mcumnay. Pe tawe. Mic? write 1 plea with 
t MONARCH LIGHTNING SAW. | 1 off a 
cn “in mir tes. : , ‘ e 
t ¥ Stove-wood, and a of log t 
und unrivaled. A great saving 
monry. Sent on Test Trial. 
~ Free. AGENTS WANTED 
lention ‘ 1ON {LIGH 
SAW ©CO., 163 Kandvulph Street, Chicag 4 
&teow5!1 
A large proportion of the diseases which cause human 
suffering result from derangement of the stomach and 
bowels, producing Indigestion, ¢ onstipation, Dyspey 
sia, Dysentery, and a host of other ailments AYER'S 
CATHARTIC PILLS act directly upon the stomach and 
bowels, and are a safe, sure, prompt, and pleasant 
remedy for the above-named and all! similar « omplaints 
rhe extensive use of these Pills by eminent pl ians 


in regular practice shows unmistakably the estimation 

in which they are held by the medical profession 
hese Pills are compounded of vegetable substances 

only, and are absolutely fre« 


from calomel or any 


other injurious ingredient. 


A Severe Sufferer from Headache writes: 


“AYER'S PILLS are invaluable to me, and are my 
constant companion. I have been a severe sufferer 
from Headache, and your pills are the only thing I 


could look to for relief. One dose wil! juickly move 
my bowels and free my head from pain. They are the 
most effective and the easiest physic I have ever found. 
It is a pleasure to me to speak in their praise, and I 
always do so when occasion offers 
r. L. Paau, of W. L. Page & Bro.” 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va., June 8, 1882. 


“Tl have used AYER's Prt 


is recoInmen 


LS in numberless 
led by you, and have never 


instances 
known them 


to fail to accomplish the desired result We constantly 
keep them on hand at our home, and I hem as a 
a safe, and reliable family medicine. FOR 
IYSPEPSIA they are invaluable 

Mexia, Texas, June 17, 1882 J.T. HAYES.” 

The Rev. Francis B. HARtowe, wr ting from 
Atlanta, Ga., saya: “For some veara past I have been 
subject to constipation, from whi n epit the use 
of medicines of various kinds, I suffered incre ising in 
convenience, until some months ago I began taking 
AYerr’s PILts. They have entirely corrected the cos 
tive habit, and have vastly improved my general 


health.” 


AYER'S CATHARTI 


PIILs correct irregularitics of 
the bowels, stimulate the appetite and digestion, and 
by their ope + and thorough action give tone and 


vigor to the whole physical economy. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





a4 Sold by all Drnuggists. 
DYKES BEARD ELIXIR ZS 
’ — . . ¥ . ° 
(= ' air oo bad bend a 
o., sassps 1. LL SMITH & €0., Sole Agt's, Palatine, Il. 
lReow 20 


O0N TO MEN 


All those who f 

weak, unnerved w spir ‘ ‘ 

perform life's duties ' : ] a perma 

and h v ' Ave 

a r Nervous Debility, Phy «teal Dee . 
i THE MARSTON BOLUS, 








hopeless enees ® 
fect manhood. 
for treatis . . ’ 

MARSTON REMEDY ©0., 46 W. 14th St., New York. 
26teopad 


TRY 


BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT. 


IT HAS PERFECTLY CURED 


SCIATICA 


after t elve physicians had pron need the case in 
curable. It will cure KHKUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LAME BACK, &C., after afl else has failed. Sold by 
Druggists lyeow$1 


WE WANT (mr BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. DODGE 8 & HERMAN'S Bran New Boox 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 
OUR WILD INDIANS. 
Introductior ‘ : 8 lilustrations, ‘This 


\ 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


A Leading London Phye- 
icis establishes an 
Oliice in New York 
forthe Cureof ¢ 
EPILEPTIC FITS, 
From Am. Journal of Medicine, 





Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes aspectalty 
of Epilepsy, has without donbt t ed an r ‘ 
t ther living p? an. F bass been 
Bs “ “ r 1 
1 fully ¢ 1 , I ; n 
t Hi 6, which ® ‘ w 
ri f © free to anys ere ' “ 8 
t P.O, Address, We advise a SI ‘ lu & 
dress Dr, AB, MESEROLE, No. 96 J St., New York 
&t5 

S/ine 7 nae | 
? NEW CARDS FOR i8s3 
a v me ueat rinted be pret 
oO BNANEI Chon Car no 2 
| @y dust out, Wet, 2OGILT KEV] LT. 
turned corners nod plain. the 
s FLORALS, imp't ow ¢ 


bossed hand designs, 20 
| by hand » fi 





»” m 
12 SWISS 


name cove 





FLORALS 














Send Z5e. for new Album of Samples for A ‘ 
! 1 Iriee Lists Se 200 NEW DESIGNS ed this 
on Orders promptly fille BLANK CARDS at 
wholrsale. TEVENS BROS. A OO. North! fone 
———=-_ << J 
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Manhood Restored. 


A victim of early imprudence, causing Nervous De- 
bility, Premature Decay, ete., having tried in vain 
every known remedy, has discovered a simple means 
of self-cure, which he will send free to his fellow- 


sufferers. AddressJ. H. REE V US, 43 Chatham st..N. ¥. 
26146 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


1 tO Similar art- 









= preierre 
=~ icles because of its 5 
; ty and rich pe it 
Restores to Gray Hair 
the Youthful Color & 
seed 


s da {t and 


I 








FLORESTON 


EffPis the finest flower extracts in richness. Delicate, 
very lasting, Noodor like it. Be sure you get FLORES- 
TON Cologne, signature of Hiscox & Co., N. Y., on every 
label, 25 and 75 cts., at druggists and dealers in perfomes, 


COLOGNE 


MANHOOD! 


= 









A Book for Every Man! 
Young, Middle-aged and Old. 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion im 


early life may be alleviated and cured. ose who 

bt this assertion should purchase and read the 
ablished by the Peabody Medi- 
cal Institute oston, entitled the Science of 
Life: or, Self Preservation. It is not only a 
emaiote and perfect treatise on Manhood, Exhausted 
Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature 
Decline in man, Errors of Youth, etc., but it contains 
one hundred and twenty-five prescriptions for acute 
and chronic diseases, one of which is inval- 
uable, so proved by the author, whose experience for 
21 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. It contains 300 pages, bound in 
beautiful embossed covers, full gilt, embellished with 
the very finest steel engravings, guaranteed to be a 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, literary or pro- 
fessional—than any other work retailed in this country 
for $2.50, or the money will be refunded. Price only 
$1.25 by mail. edal awarded the author by 
the National ssocia' Illustrated sample 
sent on of six cents. Send now. 

Address ABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or 
Or. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch street, Boston, 
Mass. au may be consulted on all diseases 
requiring skill and experience. 


N R get full information about 
i our 7 per cent, farm mort- 
gages. 12 years experience; 
eT - ing & 00+ 
wrence, K: 


far lost tk 
ansas, and 243 Broadway, New York 
13060 
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